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EDITORIAL NOTES 


E had intended to enter into the discussion on the proposal to 
pull down some of the City churches, the new scheme for 
securing which admirable end has once more been referred 
back to a Committee. We found, however, that our feelings 
were so powerful, that our customary prose would not content us, and 


we were obliged to burst into song. Here is the song : 


A NEW SONG OF THE BISHOP OF LONDON 
I. 


IR CHRISTOPHER WREN looked out on the dire 
Remains of the fire, 
Ashes and mire : 
And he said : “‘ I feel a distinct desire 
To build it all again. 
A town has gone and a town shall rise 
Noble and strong for our children’s eyes, 
A whole new beautiful London lies 
In my very inventive brain.” 
He said : “‘ It’s a job I must not shirk 
But work 
Like a Turk 
Till I’ve built a kirk 
Wherever an ancient kirk did lurk 
Before the fire began.” 
So he stood them up, a score 
Or more : 
(Not knowing the Bishop would think him a bore) 
Wherever a church had stood before, 
According to his plan. 
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Cuorus : But the Bishop of London will pull them down, 
Pull them down, pull them down, 
For he isn’t a sentimentalist, 
But a practical business chap. 
He will roll up his sleeves and tuck up his gown, 
Put pulley and pick to Wren’s renown, 
And cart the churches out of the town 
And sell them all for scrap. 


II. 


Sir Christopher came to the field of the fire, 
And graced it with spire 

And nave and choir 

Careful column and carven tire, 

That the ships coming up from sea 
Should hail where the Wards from Ludgate fall 
A coronal cluster of steeples tall, 

All Hallows, Barking, and by the Wall, 
St. Bride, St. Swithin, 

St. Catherine Coleman, 

St. Margaret Pattens, 

St. Mary-le-Bow, 

St. Nicholas Cole Abbey, 


-St. Alban, Wood Street, 


St. Magnus the Martyr, 
St. Edmund the King, 
Whose names like a chime so sweetly call, 
And high over all 
The cross and the ball 
On the riding redoubtable Dome of Paul. 


Cuorus : But our Mother the Church has learnt of late 

That to speculate 

In real estate 

Brings money along at a greater rate 
Than passing around the bag. 

So she’s found the capital value out 

Of St. Fohn’s Within and St. Fude’s Without, 

And the churches will all go up the spout, 
And Balham will get the swag. 
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Ill. 


The churches arose all clean and neat 

That the generations of men might meet 

Mute reminders in every street 

That the reign of money was not complete, 
And centuries came and passed. 


And the merchants and clerks and floaters of loans, 


Honoured the churches and loved their stones, 
And time came gently and touched their bones, 
Sooted the stones 
And bleached the stones, 

But the Bishop was born at last. 
And he looked and thought and he cried the news 
If we pull them down in ones and twos 
All over the place we can then diffuse 
Red-brick Gothic and pitch-pine pews, 
And factory-made windows in wonderful hues, 
Yellowy-reds and whitey-blues, 

For the profits they will be vast. 


Cuorus : For the Bishop he lives in a world apart 

And thinks (O bless his innocent heart !) 

That nothing but Gothic can ever be Art, 
And Art doesn’t do when dear ; 

He would fling the churches into the mart 

To make room for insurance offices smart, 

Tall and yellow and scrolled and smart, 
While our brothers in Moscow cheer. 


IV. 


When the altars are down and the graves in pop 
Let us hope our lord, the Lord Bish-op 
Won't weakly drop 
The campaign or stop, 
And he’d make far more if he’d start from the top : 
For in Medicine Hat and ‘Tennessee 
In Woolloomooloo and Tuskegee 
Our crazy cousins across the sea 
Still hanker for ancient walls ; 
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Where the moon on Carolina climbs 
They are still very much behind the times 
And wouldn’t they rush to pass the dimes 
If the Bishop would sell St. Paul’s 
And if not the whole, at least the Dome 
That USELEss Dome, 
That EmMpTy Dome 
They'd be only too glad to give it a home 
'. | Where the black-eyed Susans grow 
And our bustling Bishop must not think twice, 
Or listen to talk of a sacrifice, 
If he’s offered a price 
That’s really nice 
From the banks of the Ohio. 


GRAND CHORUS: 


So now let us sing 

Hey-ding-a-ding-ding, 

Long live the Bishop, long live the King, 

And long live Mammon and everything 
Excepting our stres of old ; 

And let us pull all the churches down, 

And the Abbey down 

And the Tower down, 

And especially Fulham Palace down 
And sell the sites for gold. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 


E congratulate Mr. Yeats, Ireland, and the Swedish Academy on this 

year’s award of the Nobel Prize for Literature. English people have now 

given up the idea that Mr. Hardy might get the prize. There is no dis- 

puting that he is at the head of our living men of letters, but the continent, 
apparently, does not take to him, and a truly English quality in a man’s writing has 
never helped to make a Nobel Prize-winner. We may console ourselves with the 
reflection that the prize has gone to a great artist writing in English. It is rather a 
puzzle, for Mr, Yeats is untranslatable. He is only the second inhabitant of these 
islands to be awarded the prize, Mr. Kipling being the other. The Germans and 
Swedes are the most numerous. On the whole, the prize has gone to really eminent 
writers, and no one has right to complain that some outstanding men have been 
overlooked. 

a v7] v7] 


T the request of the authorities of the British Empire Exhibition, the Royal 

Institute of British Architects have undertaken, with the assistance of the 
Architecture Club, to arrange an exhibition of Modern Architecture at Wembley. 
The exhibition will be open from May roth to June 28th, 1924, and will consist of 
photographs and models of buildings erected within recent years from the designs 
of living architects. Space has been allotted to the Dominions and Dependencies 
Overseas. A joint committee of organisation under the chairmanship of Mr. Maurice E. 
Webb, F.R.I.B.A., is already at work. 


2) ry a 


HE First Edition Club, 69, Great Russell Street, is to hold two exhibitions in 

1924. The first will be of the work of Private Presses in England and America. 
The second, which will be held at the end of the year, will be devoted to the ‘“‘ Exterior 
Art of the Book.” A collection will be shown which will illustrate the development 
of bookbinding by specimens ranging from the earliest wooden and stamped leather 
cases to the most modern coloured boards. It is hoped to show examples of the work 
of every binder of note. The Club is about to publish (300 copies, a guinea each) 
an unpublished article by Hazlitt, called A Reply to Z., with a preface by Charles 
Whibley. 

a 7 v2 


HE Nonesuch Press announces eight books, all in limited editions, for 1924. 
The most important are Burton’s Anatomy, the Complete Works of Wycherley 
(edited by Mr. Summers, who did the superb Nonesuch Congreve), Poems by 
Henry Vaughan, and a new translation by Francis Birrell of the Symposium of Plato. 
This press is making history : its printing is fine, and it avoids the beaten track in 
its choice of books. 
a v2 | a 


r / \HE first publication of the Bayard Press (350, Oxford Street) will be a monu- 
‘ mental work on the art and career of Leon Bakst. 
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NEW gallery just opened is the Redfern Gallery, 27, Old Bond Street, where 
special attention will be paid to water-colour, black and white, and the work of 


the lesser-known artists generally. 
v7] a a 


ROM the offices of The Studio will be issued, in the spring of 1924, a volume 

entitled Old Naval Prints, their Artists and Engravers. The publishers announce 
that it is to be similar in size and formation to their recent book on Old English 
Sporting Prints. The text will be contributed by Commander Charles N. Robinson, 
R.N., who, in addition to having made a lifelong study of the subject, is the possessor 
of a unique collection of naval prints. As in Old English Sporting Prints, there will be 
about one hundred illustrations, including twenty-four mounted plates in colours. 
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De seonth by the experience of Bishop Vincent at Chatauqua, U.S.A., Dr. J. B. 
Paton gathered round him a set of friends, and in the year 1888 established 
The National Home Reading Union on a sound basis. A summer meeting at 
Blackpool—of all places—was a triumphant success. Schemes of reading were drawn 
up for young people who had passed through the elementary schools and needed 
guidance in their studies, for working men and women, for general readers who in the 
rush of life have little leisure ; and for a fourth class consisting of those who had 
enjoyed some educational advantages, had leisure for reading, and desired to make 
that reading effective for purposes of culture. Book lists containing the names of 
volumes regarded as necessary and recommendable for such studies were drawn 
up by experts. Though many other associations have made use of the central idea 
of the N. H.R. U., reading in companionship, that society still flourishes and deserves 
the active support of all believers in good literature at a time when it is more and more 
in peril at the hands of the story writers inside and outside the sensational papers of 
to-day. Its recently appointed secretary and the editor of its magazine is Miss Clarissa 
Graves, daughter of Mr. Alfred Perceval Graves, who has been long connected with 
the N. H. R. U. movement. 


2) a 


HE 23rd Annual Dinner of the Representatives of the Fine Art Trade, 

associated with The Fine Art Provident Institution, will be held on Friday, 
11th January, 1924, at 6.30 for 7 p.m. in the Royal Venetian Chamber, Holborn 
Restaurant, with Mr. F. W. Fox (President of the Institution) in the chair. Tickets, 
at 11s. 6d. each, may be had from The Hon. Sec., Messines, Eastbury Road, 
Bushey, Herts. 


OSCAR BROWNING 
Drawn by V. Monkhouse 
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PO Ean Y 
The Cowled Ape, or Pretty Polly's Pride 


E had an ape aboard ship, 
\ \ Was come from Barbary, 
That with a gaudy parrot 
Consorted merrily. 


The gaunt and withered monkey 
Was pretty Polly’s pride ; 

But when he mowed and muttered, 
She clawed hold on his hide. 


And so for a protection 
An old sail we unbent, 

And made a hooded covering, 
Which served our good intent. 


The cowled and monkish mantle 
From crown to lean shank fell : 

If ’chance he walked in moonlight, 
"Twas like a monk of hell. 


Upon a grislier feature 
The bright moon never gleamed : 
A dusky ghoul, or mummy, 
Becloaked in canvas seemed. 


Now, one night came a pirate— 
Her sails as white as may : 

She raked our masts and rigging, 
And mowed our men like hay. 


Our flag, as smitten blossom, 
Fell fluttering from the tree, 

Which toppled in a tangle, 
And draggled in the sea. 


Poor Polly in the tempest, 
The iron hail, the reek, 
From spar to spar lamented 
With many a dolorous shriek. 


POETRY 


She cursed, she swore, she cackled, 
She clawed a yard-arm bare ; 
And many a moony feather 
Was floating in the air. 


And when no haven offered, 
Nor perch, nor brooding nest, 
About the monkey circling, . 
She vented her protest. 


But he, far other matters 
Revolving, was intent : 
Within the hood she darted, 
Her wonted tenement. 


Alone above the bulwarks, 
The cowléd ape appeared : 
The rogues rowed off to board us 
Where that white figure reared. 


The monkey by the gangway 
Stood gibbering at the moon : 
The pirate cox’n hallooed, 
But ceased to halloo soon ! 


He sat up in the ship’s boat, 
And stiffened as the dead ; 
His bright eyes in the moonlight 
Were starting from his head. 


He raised his crooked finger ; 
And all sat staring soon— 
Aye, every bully pirate 
Was staring like a loon. 


And while the clouded moonshine 
Grew dim as in a wood, 

The parrot came and lighted 
Upon the monkey’s hood. 


She screeched—a rending shrill screech ; 


And back to ship they rolled 
As they had never hasted 
For galleons full of gold ! 


E. H. VISIAK 


R 
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TWO POEMS 
The Enchanted Heart 


ERE blew winter once with the snowstorms spurning 

H Hill and furrow and field till all were whitened ; 
Here it was the robin flew away frightened 

When I went by dreaming of spring returning. 


Now that I walk on self-same meadow and hill 
Why seems winter the fairer, happier season, 

And spring the very root of the mind’s unreason ? 
Why do I ponder and roam unhappily still ? 


What do you lack to-day that you lacked not then, 

O brooding heart, that you cannot be contented ? 

Far away, says the heart that was enchanted, 

Longago . . . inadream. . . . O never again! 


The Letters 


HAVE tied in the box with a rough twine of string 
I Her many letters to me, the hasty and gay 

Scrawled in holiday mood, and the pensive lines 
Drooping like threads for absence to hang upon, 
Days and nights of slow irresolute hope, 
So many beads flashing iridian light 
On the neck of Time—these, and the scattering sparks 
Dashed from the fire ere ever the wind had fallen 
Or the river sobbed to sleep—I have shut them all in the box. 


Her fancies shall people a world within it, and I 

Some day, lifting the lid, shall suddenly see 

The vague, familiar shadows stir in the light— 

Cities and hills and fields with rivers between, 

And flowers in the fields, and children playing around 
With her sweet self in the midst. And whether I’ll know 
The name of anything then or recognise 

The tallest figure of all to be myself, 

Me, as her eyes once saw me, I dare not say. 


Perhaps when I open the box they will fade away. 
EDWARD DAVISON 
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The Student looks from his Window 
late at Night 


HE night is cold and white stars gleam 
Upon the tinkling grass and trees ; 
In the unlighted dormitories 
The men have gone to rest. 
There is a silence sounding deep 


As the Earth turns and youth takes sleep. 


This is a hard life, but we have done 

Our best ; and all’s to do again 

‘Tomorrow in the sun or in the rain, 

And we can do no more, 

Fooling ourselves and the world, than plan, 
And strive each one to be the man. 


He is not nor shall be. But O 

God bless us all, poor fools ; I pray 
‘That we may bravely meet the day 
Unflinching in the dawn ; 

And at the hour of day’s break 

The bright sun warm us as we wake. 


I have turned out the last pale light ; 
Good night. 
EDWARD STEESE 


My Friend 


(Written on hearing a piece of music by an unknown, long-dead 
composer.) 


\ VY OU, too, returned, my friend, and, half in dread, 
Sought, even as I, old things that memory 
Had held above the drift of doubt and fear, 
Thinking to hear 
Loved voices, or to see 
Faces beside the fire, and tables spread. 


I hear your hands beating upon the door, 

Where I have beaten and waited and called in vain ; 
The hearth is cold, my friend ; all, all are gone, 
The lamp that shone 

Will never shine again ; 


Nor you nor I can enter ever more. 
J. B. MORTON 
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The Unfortunate Miller 


N windy days the mill 

Turned with a will, 

But on calm days it spread 
Its four sails—dead. 


The one-eyed miller man 
Laments that ban, 

And to the windless sky 
Turning his vexed eye : 


“‘ God help,” he sadly says, 
“This business ; 

A hundred days and more 
The wind’s forbore, 


And lacking breezes I 
Am bound to die ; 

The profit I’ve forgone 
In offal and grist alone 


Would have bought a cock and a hen, 
A gelt for my pen, 

And a row of asters planted 
Just where I wanted ; 


But since the wind is still— 
The devil take the mill ! 

Never it rains but pours— 
Let’s in-a-doors.”’ 


So in-a-doors goes he 
To see—alas to see— 

Not the scrapings of pan or pot 
In his famished cot. 


The tap of the clock indoors, 
The dusty floors, 

His empty crock and purse, 
Made bad seem worse. 
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He looked at himself in a glass— 
So thin he was ! 

He looked at the time and date— 
Too late! 'Too late ! 


And creeping again to the mill 
That stood stone still, 

He tied round his neck the loop 
Of a long dark rope, 


Drove a tenpenny nail 
Into the mill’s black sail, 

Hung his watch on a shelf, 
Then hung himself. 


And lo, the wind came ! Beshrew, 
How the wind blew! 
And the sails and the miller dying 
Went flying, flying. 
A. E. COPPARD 


Deaf-Mutes 


ILENCE. No whisper’s footfalls ever reach 
G tei ears : no, not the echo of a sigh. 

The wild goose sweeps on owl-soft pinion by. 
Vainly the sabbath bells these hearts beseech, 
Across the valley answering, each to each. 

The cascade’s thunder and the bat’s thin cry | 
One in oblivion’s immensity. 


And bird-like flutterings their only speech. 


But if these know not music, nor the clear 
Laughter of children, yet (O joy dear-bought !) 
The din of cities, clash of humankind 
Fade to a breath, a stirring of the air ; 
While muffled marching of some secret thought 
Sounds in the fast-sealed chambers of the mind. 


ERIC N. BATTERHAM 
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FOUR CARTOONS 
by Will Dyson 


I. Mr. Arnold Bennett freely accepting the Aesthetic of 
Mr. Jacob Epstein, but refusing to swallow his tie. 
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Il. First act, third scene, of the next new and original p!ay by Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. 
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Il. An entirely imaginary and probably quite inaccurate representation of Mr. G. K. Chesterton 
at work on his “Concise History of the Ascetic Orders.” 


ELUM me WeLLs—Teba 
Me IT Name wo 


kT 


IV. The Future, poor girl, finding in Mr. Wells’ reading of her hand a 
consolation, a richness of understanding lacking in that of Mr. Shaw. 


s 
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GRUB STREET: NIGHTS 


By J. C. SQUIRE 


1~THE SUCCESS 


S there no hope that you may go on, Mr. Donaldson?” asked 
the anxious looking man who sat in the publisher’s room. 
“None at all, I’m afraid, Mr. Hilton,” replied the head of the 
firm. “I need scarcely say that I shall be profoundly sorry if 
our personal association is broken, but there must be some limit to the 
amount we are prepared to spend on the endowment of literature, 
however good.” 

‘“‘ But,” timidly interposed Ambrose Hilton, ‘1 am convinced that 
this new one is much better than anything that I have ever written. 
I can’t help thinking people are bound to like it. Don’t you think I may be 
just on the verge of a success at last? You've always believed in me ; 
can’t you back me just once more?” He was tempted to add, “I shall 
be in a dreadful hole if you don’t,” but the remnants of his pride 
restrained him. 

Donaldson was a decent old man. He read little himself, but he 
respected intellect, and he had always maintained that the firm had 
a duty to literature up to a point. But he shook his head. “ I devoutly 
hope you will have a success, Mr. Hilton, whether with us or elsewhere. 
It may be that one of our younger and more enterprising rivals might be 
able to do more for you than we have been able to do.”” Mr. Donaldson 
felt more than a touch of compassion as he looked at the delicate man 
beside him, the pinched intellectual face, the fine forehead, with the 
skin drawn tight and hollows by the temples, the anxious eyes, the 
sensitive mouth under the neatly-clipped greying moustache: a man 
all intelligence, conscientiousness, considerateness, decency : a quiet man 
who lived for his work and had probably never harmed anybody in his 
life. But, as he might have said, there was a limit to compassion. That 
way lay ruin. “ No,” said Mr. Donaldson, “‘ I’m afraid that even if I 
felt, as I do not, that we should be justified in continuing to pay these 
advances, my views would be overborne by those of my partners. We 
shall be happy, Mr. Hilton, to publish your novel on a pure royalty 
basis, but we cannot, in the present state of the market, pay you an advance 
which we fear the book is quite unlikely to earn. Let me know when you 
have thought ~ over.” 

Ambrose Hilton rose. “I must apologise for trying to argue with 
you, Mr. Donaldson. I appreciate very much the ait shat you re your 
firm showed in me for so long, and I quite see that from your point of 
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view you are forced to take the view you now do. Good-bye and thank 
you very much.” 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Hilton, and the best of good fortune.” 

Ambrose Hilton put on his hat, faded out of the room and went down 
the familiar stairs, where the glass doors bore the familiar names of 
persons always unknown to him : “ Cashier,” ‘‘ Mr. Jellicoe,” “ Advertising 
Department.” It was a large house ; large enough, he thought with a sigh, 
to maintain a dozen modest authors like himself. The front office was 
always full of messengers fetching parcels, the street entrance always 
blocked with mysterious vans: in the show window they lay in rows, 
the latest great successes, novels of fabulous vogue, fashionable biographies, 
sumptuous two volume works of travel which he saw mentioned in every 
paper he opened. What a fly on such a wheel must be a person like 
himself, he reflected, as he left Southampton Street, crossed the Strand 
by an island, and, scarcely conscious of what he was doing, went down 
Savoy Street towards the Embankment. Yet, he had to admit at last, 
Donaldsons could hardly be expected to behave otherwise. What call 
had he on them ? They had gambled on him and they had failed. They 
had surely been kinder than most would have been. He was a failure— 
lucky perhaps to have found publishers who had been so patient. He 
walked, musing, along by the Thames parapet, under Waterloo Bridge, 
and so, past the station, to the Temple Gardens. It was a sharp, but fine, 
autumn morning ; he had his overcoat on. He crossed to the gardens, 
went in, and sat on a seat under the plane trees, pleasant in the sunshine 
with their large yellowing leaves and peeling trunks. Twelve o’clock ; 
an hour to lunch and nothing to do. He laid his brown paper parcel 
on the seat beside him. It contained the fruits of a year’s devoted labour. 
He fell into thought about it and surveyed the whole past which had 
culminated in this moment of grey hopelessness when the sunshine 
seemed ironic and the chatter of passers-by callous. 


II 


An orphan with just enough money set apart for his education, he had 
been sent to a small public school and a small college at Oxford. His life 
there had been, with the exception of one incident, uneventful. He had 
had a few quiet friends, mostly in other colleges ; he had read all the good 
books in the Union library ; he had, while an undergraduate, contributed 
a few sensible papers and one or two carefully-written stories, to the 
superior kind of London review. Under something like compulsion, but 
with a good grace, he had rowed in the college second boat one year and 
he had attended a number of debates without speaking. The exceptional 
incident occurred in his last Eights Week. A friend of his, Arden, had his 
sister up. Ambrose Hilton did not dance and cut no great figure at parties 
of any kind ; he tended to drop plates and tread on skirts, though his 
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mere manners usually occasioned favourable comment which would have 
surprised him. But he met Evelyn Arden at several functions, he had tea 
with her and her mother in Arden’s lodgings, and he finally took her on 
the river in a canoe, a punt being beyond his powers of navigation. Her 
beauty dazed him, her quickness of mind delighted him, and her re- 
sponsiveness to all his tastes and opinions, as well as little jokes, was 
something that never in his life he had experienced before. Once or 
twice they became serious almost to the point of tenderness, and he was 
wild enough to fancy she might even see something in him. He checked 
himself, however, realising that so lovely and gifted a woman could 
think little of a shrinking, speechless, being like himself. This diffiidence 
it was, rather than any mundane considerations about his prospects of. 
maintaining a wife, which would have prevented him from making any- 
thing like an avowal without a more specific invitation than he could 
expect to get. A grosser person might have noticed that Miss Arden 
took a particular interest in him, might have deduced encouragement 
from her willingness for the sake of his company, to forgo a good deal 
of dancing, of which she was very fond, from her deliberate choice of his 
conversation rather than that of several undergraduates more celebrated 
for features, muscle or mind, and especially from her action (almost 
brazen she probably thought it herself) in opening a correspondence with 
him a week or so after the festivities had ended. Her first letter—for she 
had to say something—asked for information about books to read. What 
was the best life of Shelley ? Would she find Fielding too dry for her? 
She also wondered, in a postscript, what plans he had, whether he had 
begun his novel, the synopsis of which had been so interesting, and whether 
he was ever likely to be in the west of England. Hilton replied at once, 
posted the answer after a day’s wait, and then feared that she might 
resent this appearance of precipitate eagerness ; it was difficult to strike 
the mean between an intrusive haste and a too unmannerly delay ; he 
did not want her to think he welcomed her letters more keenly than he 
had a right to, and yet he dreaded that she should think him indifferent 
to the privilege she was bestowing. It did not occur to him that she also 
was anxious not to appear to force the acquaintance ; at all events the 
upshot of it was that after some months of intermittent and formally 
friendly correspondence she wrote that she had been offered a chance of 
a year’s holiday in India, and hoped they would meet when she came 
home. By this time he was settled in London lodgings, with a hundred 
pounds, which was all he had left, beginning what he hoped would be 
a career in literary journalism that would keep him while he was writing 
his first books. He pondered painfully and long over the propriety of 
taking her at her word, and attempting to prolong the relation. In the - 
end he did not. He was afraid what she might think of him. He ought 
not, he felt, to trade upon her kindness. She could not help being bored 
by him ; nor, in fact, could anyone except a few male cronies who knew 
him intimately and had learned to value him by force of habit. That was 
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his view ; he was always frightened by new people, and couldn’t suppose 
that they found him aiythig but dial arid: aE: a3 

So there was the end of Evelyn Arden; the end in a manner at all 
events. The recollection of her was habitual with him. Only once did 
he get news of her; after that he wanted no more. . . . It was after he 
had been in London some years. He met her brother, slightly aged and 
fattened, at Hyde Park Corner ; home for a holiday from the fruit farm 
in British Columbia for which the History Honours School had prepared 
him. They had lunch together, talking of old friends and what had 
become of them ; after sedulously exhausting every other aspect of their 
last Eights Week, Hilton, as casually as he could, asked after his friend’s 
sister. “Oh, I remember,” said Arden, ‘“‘ you two made great pals, 
didn’t you ? As a matter of fact she’s out in India. She got married the 
_ year before last to a fellow she met out there. He’s a judge or something 
of the sort. They haven’t got any kids yet.” —_, 

It wasn’t civilised, Hilton often told himself after that, to go on dreaming 
day dreams about another man’s wife, simply because she had been decent 
to one. On occasion, for he was introspective and prided himself on the 
veracity of his analyses of life, he stopped in the middle of the sentimental 
recollection, which he did permit himself, of the happiest week in his 
life, by asking himself whether after all, he, like so many inexperienced 
and romantic youths, had not imagined her to be something finer, and 
especially abler, then she was. Had not a fresh skin, clear grey eyes, the 
daintiness of a girl’s dress, her voice, acting on one who had been virtually 
a young monk, had something to do with it? How much of her triple 
beauty had been her, and how much the long green reflections, slowly 
breaking and uniting, on the Cher, the drooping plumes of willow, the 
ripple by the boat, the dappled silks of the cushions, the murmur, the 
proud passage of swans ? Had he not himself been so raw and illiterate 
at the time that any bookish prattle would have taken him in, the small 
talk of a clever and amiable young woman who knew how to make him 
conversationally comfortable ? But no, he knew better. Her very sentences 
remained clear in his memory ; the penetration of them, the subtlety and 
freshness of their humour and emotional colouring, the admirable turn 
of their phrasing ; half a dozen such fragments would be quite sufficient 
to attest a really remarkable, if still immature, mind behind them, and 
a deep, true heart as well. He knew, however he might attempt to achieve 
disillusionment for the sake of its cold comfort, that there had been 
no mistake. Hard reason confirmed the spontaneous judgment of love ; 
_ Evelyn Arden’s had been, without exception, the nature most thoroughly 
in tune with his own and her intelligence had surpassed that of any 
other woman he had ever met. And often, a little wistfully, he would 
wonder whether she had ever seen any of his books ; ask himself what 
she would think of the one now being written ; and then, sometimes, 
lapse into a day-dream. Evelyn was living with him. She was sharing his 
work, accompanying him on every imaginative adventure he had, telling 
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him his mistakes, perceiving and praising every phrase that he knew 
to be wise or beautiful. Her presence bent over his shoulder, loving and 
encouraging, sheltering and strengthening. He dreamed ; and then he 
awoke to his loneliness and resigned himself with a little laugh ; for he 
was not one who would continuously luxuriate in a sorrow deliberately fed. 


II] 


Sitting there in the Temple Gardens he saw again the twenty-five 
years which had passed since he had left the university. The earliest of 
them were years of hard struggle. He had a few friends in positions of 
some influence, and there were one or two editors who had noticed an 
unusual quality in his work; this meant that without much difficulty 
he established certain “‘ connections ” within a few months of his arrival 
in London. He was allowed to try his hand at reviewing for several papers, 
and no reviewer ever worked more doggedly and honestly at his job. He 
took from the start ‘‘ rooms,’ or rather a room, in a small street off 
Shepherd’s Market. The neighbourhood was at once respectable and 
picturesque : a little huddle of old houses, quiet inns, small shops and 
stables, within a stone’s throw of Curzon Street on the one hand and 
Piccadilly on the other. The house was brick and of the eighteenth century ; 
the rooms had panels, painted green or brown, there was no bathroom, 
and the landlord was a retired butler, a decent and deferential fellow, 
who had married a housekeeper as sober as himself. ‘The other tenants 
were all “single gentlemen,” who dressed better than they lived, and 
had friends richer than themselves ; one of them wore a monocle, and all 
three were in the habit of sallying forth every evening with opera hats 
and ebony sticks. Hilton’s room was on the ground floor, overlooking the 
street. It had a faded Victorian air ; it was dignified in its shabbiness ; 
the china ornaments were bad even in age, but the sporting prints were 
almost good. He let everything remain, procuring only a convertible 
couch instead of the too patent mahogany bed which stared at him on his 
arrival, entirely counteracting the sitting room effect of the sofa, the 
mantelpiece and the table in the window, with its green plush cloth and 
twin-bottled inkstand. There, after breakfast, he soon developed the habit 
of the morning’s work ; a brief walk in the Green Park whilst the room 
was being “ done,” and he came back for three good hours of note-making 
and writing. In the afternoon he would usually pay his business calls, 
taking manuscripts to his offices and diffidently asking for books which 
he believed himself capable of reviewing, then sometimes proceeding to 
tea at one of the few houses he knew or at the club in Piccadilly which 
he had been persuaded to join. His evenings were spent on original work 
or, more rarely, at dinner parties or theatres ; he took two holidays a 
year and very occasionally was invited for week-ends in country houses. 
His reviews and critical essays in those first few years made him just 
enough to live on. Many less able and conscientious literary journal 
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made more. Characteristically he was unable to write rapidly ; he could 
not bear to mislead the reader as to the precise extent of his knowledge 
or to present a plausible simulation of thought. He must really exercise 
his intellect even when he was contemplating a poor author. He pro- 
pounded to himself such questions as ‘‘ What does this man wish to 
do ?”’; “ How has he done it ?”; ‘‘ How ought he to have done it ?” ; 
““ What image will best represent the quality of his style ?” ; “‘ What are 
his intellectual and moral relations ?” ; ‘“ What obscure motives are at 
work behind his writing?” : and he was never satisfied until he had 
answered them all as precisely as he could. His interest in the workings 
of the human mind sometimes made him take too seriously a foolish 
and worthless author. He was often in difficulties about space; after 
all his labouring he would find it necessary to leave out three-quarters of 
what he had discovered ; he tended also to leave out, by virtue of his 
very concentration upon essentials, the information which his employers 
most desired him to give—he failed to give the reader a clear idea as to 
whether the book was really worth buying or even looking at. Of this 
fact he never had more than a vague and occasional glimmering, but 
he agreed with his editors when, with a cheerful acceptance of the stock 
metaphor which marked the difference between them and him, they 
told him that he worked best on a large canvas. Behind his back they 
put it more crudely. They said that his short reviews were both in- 
competent and dull: “ although of course there is always something in 
anything that Hilton writes, he has no sense of proportion, no gift of 
rapid summarisation, and no notion of his audience.” They said also 
that although they were always glad to see him they found it rather 
difficult to talk to him. He had none of the small change of conversation 
and seemed to know nothing about the literary world of which he was 
a member—nothing, at all events, that was of much service in a gossiping 
five minutes. On small provocation, with certain editors who were kind 
to him and knew how to show discreetly their respect for his mind, he 
would precipitate himself into a problem that interested him, eagerly 
expounding the results of long thought. They would lazily pretend to be 
taking in what he said ; then a caller would appear, or the telephone bell 
would ring, or his host would begin to look as though he wanted to go on 
with his work. Words that grew familiar would be hurried at his ear : 
“Yes, it’s extraordinarily interesting. We must have an evening together 
on it some time.” And chilled but unresentful, he would go down the 
stairs with his doubts about Pascal, the form of the novel, Stendhal, 
Hazlitt, or the future of prose still awaiting resolution. After a while he 
found books for review more difficult to obtain, though in the best 
quarters his longer studies were always warmly welcomed. For a brief 
period after the publication of his first novel he would have had no 
difficulty in obtaining as much critical work as he wished ; but by that 
time he was in a position to do what he had always intended to do, namely, 
‘devote himself entirely to fiction. 
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IV 


¢ b 


For his first novel made him a ‘“‘ name ’”’ which, for a time, in the 
narrow world of monthlies and superior weeklies, was worth something. 
He took three years over it, and put into it every ounce of intellectual 
concentration of which he found himself capable. The title was 4 
Foregone Conclusion, and, though not addicted to play upon words, he 
relished the fact that it meant something more than it seemed to mean, 
‘‘ foregone,” in this instance, bearing chiefly its other, and renunciatory 
significance. How he had finally and precisely defined the theme, the 
abnegation by a man of fifty, who felt himself young, of a marriage, and 
even of a proposal, to a young, intelligent and beautiful girl who would 
certainly have accepted him, does not much matter. But he could hardly ~ 
deny the fact that both the character of the girl and the fact and import- 
ance of the loss had risen, like a smoke, from his own experience. He could 
not avoid them ; all he could do, being very scrupulous about vulgarity 
and the wounding of other people’s feelings and on principle opposed to 
literal transcripts from life, was to disguise the lady physically so much 
as to make her unrecognisable, he hoped, even by herself. He changed 
her height, the colour of her eyes and hair, the pitch of her voice, the | 
nature of her specific talents. He never grew quite reconciled to the 
changes, or easy with the handling of them ; he found it impossible to 
regard the new hues as other than masks, disguises. However, the girl 
in the book appeared more consistent and at harmony with herself to 
others than she did to him who could think no figure perfect which did 
not in every regard conform to the remembered ideal. Both characters, 
for what others there were present were very subsidiary, were applauded 
by those who enjoyed the book as being completely realised. Hilton 
was told by all the critics of importance that his knowledge of human 
psychology was profound, that his sagacity was equalled by his tenderness, 
that his work was the fine flower of centuries of culture, that every page 
of his book bore the marks of distinction, that his outlook was entirely 
his own, and that his English was admirable. He had fused, they said, his 
particular story and his general commentary on life and art, ethics and — 
esthetics ; no writer had more consummately registered the finest shades 
of his atmospheres or more cunningly selected the details of his back- 
grounds. He promised to be a prose master, one of the most illuminating 
of philosophical observers, one of the most masterly interpreters of the 
human heart. All this they said ; and two thousand copies were sold on 
the strength of it. Hilton himself, honest about his own achievement, 
would, in a manner, have preferred that they should have been a little 
less unqualified ; what they stated as his achievement he knew to be 
only his aim ; still, his aim was at least perceived, and he could hope, 
with incessant labour and discipline, to approach nearer to it in time, 
though no man might ever completely succeed in it. All his old editors | 
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wrote to him for articles, though expressing doubt whether he would 
now have time for such things ; certain hearty men in the club who did 
not pretend to have read his book congratulated him unaffectedly on its 
success with those who were qualified to read it; an elderly novelist 
whom he admired wrote him a letter which he cherished long after the 
old man’s death ; and several rich women invited him out to luncheon 
parties where the elaborate food, the exquisite dresses, and the policitians’ 
collars made him very ill at ease and the obvious despair of his hostesses. 
But the chief result of the respectful chorus was the action taken by 
his publishers, Messrs. Donaldson. They had accepted the novel owing 
to an emphatic report by their reader ; it was, moreover, part of their 
general policy, as behoved a firm which had been one of the three or 
four publishers-in-chief to the Great Victorians, to ‘‘ nurse” authors 
who seemed likely to be ornaments of their country’s literature, and 
perpetual sources of a steady revenue to boot. The immediate sales of 
A Foregone Conclusion were not large, but the critical consensus 
sufficed. Mr. Hilton was summoned to his second interview with 
Mr. Donaldson—then, in early middle age, Mr. Frank, only son of the 
senior partner of the time—and the publisher was handsome indeed. 
“ Our opinion, Mr. Hilton,” he said, “ has been fully borne out by the 
critics. I do not know of course, how far your income from novels may 
be of interest to you ”’ (Mr. Hilton indicated that it was of great interest) 
“‘ but I am prepared to offer you, on publication, an advance of £200 on 
your next book. I suppose you have one in preparation?” “ Yes,” 
replied Hilton, “it is half done. It will be called The Contract.” 
“A name of happy omen,” said Mr. Donaldson, “ for though I am not 
proposing at this moment a definite arrangement beyond your next book, 
I think I may say we are prepared to back you until further notice. 
We are confident that you will be a success in the end, and although we 
must, for the sake oh form, say that some time the arrangement may 
have to be varied, you may take it that for the time being we are ready 
to advance you £200 on every novel you write and to keep the accounts 
for each separate. I think it would be desirable that you should try to 
complete one each year in readiness for the autumn.” 


V 


On that allowance Ambrose Hilton, for fifteen years, had lived. The 
annual supply was not quite to his fastidious taste, but he continued it, 
and in the end became accustomed to the yoke. After all, he reflected, 
all art is content and mould, and a fixed allowance of time may be 
regarded as a difficulty akin to the fixed structure of the sonnet. Certainly 
he knew that neither his sincerity nor the intensity of his effort had ever 
flagged ; and, as he gained in experience of life and of the medium, surely 
common sense ratified his honest conviction that his work in every 


regard had gone on deepening and strengthening. One or two faithful 
T 
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adherents for long maintained that, but these died or left the critical 
platform. The public showed no appreciation of it whatever, and as the 
years passed he grew reconciled to diminishing notice. The second book 
was beyond doubt received with great respect, but here and there a 
warning was sounded. “ Mr. Hilton,”’ he was told by one of the leading 
pontiffs, ‘‘ has scarcely fulfilled the promise of his first novel. His peculiar 
danger, in point of fact, was evident even there. His promise, it seems, 
may not mature, for he shows a progressive inclination to swamp his 
main theme with floods of analysis and general reflections which are at 
best interestingly irrelevant and at worst tedious.’ Passionately, with all 
the force he possessed, he would have contested that view had he found 
a suitable private occasion. He knew, how well! with what integrity 
he had observed the general shape which he had first conceived to be 
proper to his subject, how strictly he had confined himself to what 
seemed to him to be the business of a teller of such stories as his, with 
what labour of the mind and strain of the imagination he had endeavoured 
to define and elaborate relations and states of mind exactly in proportion 
to their richness and significance, how exhaustive and yet how fastidious 
in execution was the ideal type to which he was endeavouring to conform, 
even in tone and perfectly proportioned like a perfect painting. They did 
not even see what he was trying to do! They thought he was losing his 
thread, wandering, even padding! With each successive work, each as 
he thought better than the last, the complaints grew at once sharper and 
briefer. ‘The formula was found. In the cruder journals it took the simple 
outline of “‘ Mr. Hilton gives us very little bread to an intolerable deal 
of sack.”’ The more pretentious kind preferred to open with ““ Mr. Ambrose 
Hilton is a writer for whom we have always had a considerable respect,” 
and a demonstration that their intelligence was fully equal to com- 
prehending all that he said and meeting his erudition with an equal 
learning ; but these also, with a mechanical regularity, complained that 
he dealt voluminously in trifles and did not seem to know what a story 
was. It puzzled him, though it did not embitter. He knew how exciting 
his stories were, he could conceive no chase more feverish than his after 
his elusive quarry. Any movement of the heart, any spoken or unspoken 
word, was likely to seem to him a momentous event ; must “ action ” 
always and only be the burgling of a house, the escape with a rope-ladder, 
the explosion of a pistol, and was nothing worth describing but the 
obvious and garish surface of urban life ? He could have put up his case, 
and he was convinced that it was an overwhelming one ; but his dreams 
of a community which would accompany him in his expeditions after 
a fuller and more thrilling life of heart and mind gradually faded. Some- 
times he did wonder whether any practical steps that he might have 
taken would have made things easier for him. Did these men really read 
his books properly ? Ought he to have mingled more with them? for 
most of them he had never met. Should he have joined societies, and 
met other persons who wrote novels ; he, who had not even taken steps 
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to, thrust himself upon the two or three living novelists whom he read 
and admired ? Was he not too much of a recluse? Surel , without 
immodesty, he could claim to have broken some new ground, achieved 
some new beauty ? Yet nobody—except a few friends who were kind— 
seemed to know it. His later books were scarcely criticised at all. Once, 
departing from his usual modern scenes to carry out a project long 
cherished and long prepared for by reading and reflection, he attempted 
a reconstruction of ancient life, careful and full, with the utmost possible 
accuracy about the things which most concerned him and the last 
attenuation of shading. His background was the Alexandria of St. Clement, 
the brilliant city where, in a society of the highest cultivation, educated 
paganism for the first time fought it out with educated Christianity. In 
his man and his woman he endeavoured to trace the finest operations of 
both influences with a genuine veracity, as they must, in such spirits, 
have been ; the effort was immense but he knew the book to be his best. 
It made no difference but elicited one comment with completely baffled 
him. ‘ This,” ran the stricture, “is the sort of work which might have 
been produced had Henry James collaborated with their authors in 
something halfway between Salammbé and Marius the Epicurean.” 
- He scarcely saw the point about Salammbé, a book so physical, so loaded 
with material images; but he respected its author and was utterly 
astonished to find that the sentence was meant not as an eulogy but as 
an almost contemptuous condemnation. Naturally he never for a moment 
saw the possibility that his critic, over and above anything else, might well 
be one of those whose principal desire is to mention the maximum 
possible number of authors in a given space. In a forlorn way Hilton 
took as a compliment what was intended as a sneer ; for a while the 
recollection of it comforted him ; in the end he had to fall back for comfort 
upon his own conscience. He could see and he could state ; such integrity 
would not be wasted ; a posterity, however small, would have regard for 
what his.own age chose to ignore. For years no letter of appreciation 
reached him ; even the requests, from Dakota and Kansas, for autographs 
ceased to arrive, for only the first two of his books were ever published, 
in whatever small quantities, in America. He had settled down, he was 
informed, to a steady but a very small sale. Most habitual novelists, 
however obscure, could count on rather more ; but most were in greater 
demand than he at the circulating libraries. He did not want vast notoriety, 
but this surely was failure. In his more confident moments he thought of 
himself as a man who should pour once a year a little phial of distilled 
water into the turbid tideway of the Thames, or as one playing a faint 
Sicilian reed against the blare of a Wagnerian climax. But there were 
other times when the thought of failure, real failure as an artist, crossed 
his mind. Never when he was at work, for that always took him out of 
himself and his daily world. But sometimes it happened in bed, in the 
darkness ; sometimes as he took his daily stroll and the contrast was 
pointed between the rich equipages and smart clothes that passed him 
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and his own neat shabbiness ; and more than once, in later years, he was 
acutely aware of the possibility after his interviews, which occurred with 
each manuscript, with an ageing Mr. Donaldson. Mr. Donaldson was 
always courteous and kind, yet his first warmth insensibly wore off. After 
the sixth novel had been published it occurred to Hilton that there was 
a faint new tinge in his very proofs of faith. Hilton was too much in awe of 
him to subject him to a thorough scrutiny when he was in his presence ; 
and the total comprehension of Mr. Donaldson was a thing he would never 
have hoped to arrive at even had the inner Mr. Donaldson genuinely 
awakened his finer curiosity, which it did not. Yet Mr. Donaldson’s 
expression was interesting and an image of the elusive shade stole at 
last into Hilton’s mind. As he signed the yearly contract, renewed the 
yearly salary—for it had virtually become that—there was just fleetingly 
visible in the colour of his resolution the expression of a Curtius who 
had engaged himself to leap, not once but annually, into the gulf. Had 
Mr. Donaldson altogether lost faith ? Had Mr. Donaldson ever had faith 
or concerned himself with faith ? Hilton did not know. All he knew was 
that Mr. Donaldson had at last given him his death warrant with great 
kindness ; that there was now, in the opinion of an experienced judge, 
no chance whatever that he should ever reach that position of established | 
esteem which he had hoped to deserve, that he could not live on the 
hundred a year which had come from a great aunt nine years ago, and 
that it might well be that his worst dreads were well-founded, that there 
had been a breach always between his conception and his expression, 
that nothing he wrote seemed to others what it seemed to him, that in 
short he was an intelligent second-rate writer without a vocation, a failure, 
a failure doubly. 


VI 


Over forty; no future; no training; nowhere to go; nothing to 
do. There he sat in the sharp sunlight reviewing the past in fragments 
interspersed—for long habit could not be broken—with half-hearted 
observations of the life around him, tentative gropings for the right epithet 
for a woman’s bloom under her veil, for the glint of light on the bandstand | 
top, for the colour of the embankment parapet, for the scurry of straws 
across the asphalt at his feet. He did not see the expanse of his adult 
years as an ordered progress ; stray voices and faces, long forgotten, 
came again, people he had met only once, parties, far back, where he had 
been taken seriously, hours of elation, his first reviewing jobs, books — 
scarcely recalled given to him by men of whom he had lost sight, his 
first welcome from the press, the completion of his favourite book, 
delicious days of his holidays in Arles and Naples and by the Dutch 
canals ; scraps from an innumerable host of such, all within the power 
of divine memory to recover, all but a preface to the sombre reality to-day. 
The face of Evelyn Arden hovered over it all. Big Ben struck and he rose. 
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He walked aimlessly back to the Strand and lunched in a cheap teashop 
off a poached egg and a pot of tea, bleak on a marble table. The confusion 
of tongues, the constant shuffling of incomers and outgoers, the harassment 
and hurry of the waitresses, irritated his fatigued nerves. He was sick of 
London and the struggle and worry of it. He must get away somewhere. 
He walked to the bank and drew ten pounds, to his room and packed 
a bag, and then went to Paddington and took a third-class ticket to 
Warchester. It was a peaceful and a homely place, his favourite among 
all the cathedral cities, a summary of all the English periods. He knew 
nobody there, but he knew a good inn; and he had not been there for 
years. 


Vil 


When Hilton finished his chop and his beer in the ample and ancestral 
coffee-room of the “ Dragon” at Warchester it was nine o’clock. He 
went to his bedroom for no particular reason and then came down again ; 
_ he entered the billiard room and blushingly declined a game and then 
returned to the hall ; he studied the programmes of the local music-hall 
and the forthcoming Fat Cattle Show, the mementoes of Royal Visits, 
and the tariffs of long abandoned mail coach services, looked at a stuffed 
pike, a caseful of bright-eyed jays, goldfinches, bullfinches, and wood- 
peckers, and several red-jacketed time tables, and then, feeling too restless 
to go to bed, resigned himself to the notion of a walk and put on his 
overcoat and hat. No sooner had he left the door and the clamour of the 
bar behind him than he was rejoiced that he had made his decision. 
The old High Street, full of gables of all periods reduced to one antiquity 
in the cold and brilliant moonlight, was empty of traffic, an avenue of 
mottled silver and dark shadows. Passers-by were few and quiet. There 
was no wind and hard frost was closing in ; as he walked along the dark 
southern pavement listening to his own footsteps in the solitude, peace 
fell upon his trouble. He paused at the end of the street where the stone 
bridge arches over the river, and leant over the parapet. Calm inthe 
moonlight was the water, broken by a few slow ripples ; on one side 
the walls stood sheer, on the other, ranged in receding series like the 
flat trees of a theatre, stooping willows dipped their long ghostly tresses 
to the stream. He was lost in that loveliness ; yet a shiver of cold made 
him stamp his feet and walk briskly on till an archway brought him 
into the Close and high above its shining lawns towered the great cathedral, 
phantasmal in the moon, shadowed with buttresses and statuary. In 
former years he had seen it many times ; admired its perfect proportions 
seen from whatever angle, the delicate strength of its detail ; thought 
with humility on the devotion and wisdom of the great unknown builders 
who had raised it in an age of more simplicity and certainty, when belief 
spoke naturally in beauty. To-night the detail was dim and no thought 
of human builders crossed his mind; the cathedral did not seem an 
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edifice of stones, cunningly placed one by one, but a great insubstantial 
flower, something which had bloomed there in sudden completion, not — 
touched by mortal hands, a vision which had dawned and might vanish. 
Hilton sighed deeply and turned reluctantly from its spectral magic ; 
but as he perceived the long line of the houses in the Close another 
feeling, a feeling of acute loneliness, came over him. Their lit windows 
were ranged there, yellow or red blinded, in a long low uneven line ; 
as he walked across the intervening turf their homely Georgian fronts, 
porticoed and trellised, grew into distinctness. Music faintly reached him ; 
a voice, a piano and violin. Warmth, security, gentle companionship 
were there ; but he, an outcast, was walking friendless in a strange town. 
Ordinarily shy and self-contained, content to forgo the general society 
for which he was unfitted, and seldom, in his own quarters, unable to 
make satisfactory terms with seclusion, he now longed wistfully for an 
escape from his solitude, and would gladly have called on even the slightest 
acquaintance, had he known such to be in the city, and had he been 
able to dare the intrusion. Then, suddenly, an ironic truth flashed across 
his mind. There must be people in that town who knew him, though 
he did not know them ; people, even perhaps, who liked him, and would 
be delighted to welcome him. Ambrose Hilton, after so long a career 
of disappointment, was not inclined to exaggerate the number of his 
adherents ; he had never been in the way of meeting them, and he did 
not know who they were. But presumably, with his minute but “ steady ” 
sale, there must be some. He was no favourite of the libraries and the 
supposition that Messrs. Donaldson persuaded, by lavish advertisement, 
a fresh lot of innocents to buy each of his novels as it came out, was 
untenable, for they had long ceased to advertise them at all, except in 
the barest annunciatory way. No; there might be thousands who had 
two of his novels apiece, or hundreds who had many or most of them. 
He amused himself sadly with the arithmetic. Warchester, though a small 
city, must contain a more than average proportion of cultivated persons. 
Very likely there were—well, two households in Warchester where a 
conscious penchant for Hilton’s novels was confessed, two readers who 
were familiar with that long series of his thoughts, who knew, very likely, 
when he was born, and even what he looked like, who might consequently 
be glad—even, he joked incredulously, honoured—to receive him, did 
they know he was wandering lonelily about their streets. Call it two. 
He tried to picture them: an intelligent undergraduate home for the 
vacation, a thin-faced contemplative ecclesiastic, a pair of gracious 
spinsters with greying hair. ‘‘ Even in this house, perhaps,” he thought, 
as through three lit windows with half drawn curtains he caught glimpses 
of mahogany, old silver, and the corner of full shelves. Footsteps came 
suddenly upon him, and at the gate, within a few yards of him, a dark 
form fell on the ground with a moan. 

: Hilton stooped, raised her head, and found she was at once heavy and 
in a dead faint : a rubicund woman gone pale, middle-aged, pathetic in 
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the light that filtered from a window through the railings. There was 
nothing for it but to explore the Christian charity of a Cathedral close. 
People were obviously up in the house and it was not quite ten : he gave 
a little ring, and tapped quietly with the pretty brass knocker in case 
the servants should have gone to bed, leaving his charge perforce on the 
ground with his overcoat under her head. A maid came. “I’m so sorry 
to trouble you,” said Hilton, using his accustomed opening sentence for 
every kind of conversation, “‘ but a lady seems to have fainted on your 
doorstep, and I thought perhaps you might have a little brandy.” 
“Why, certainly, sir,” exclaimed the maid, pleasantly excited, ‘‘ won’t 
you please to come in while I tell master ? ” “‘ No, thank you,” he replied 
instinctively, ‘‘ I think I’d better hold her.”’ He went out to the pavement 
again, listened to the patient’s breathing and counted what he supposed 
to be her pulse without having the slightest notion how numerous it 
should be. Then to the lighted door came tripping the blushing maid- 
servant, carrying a cut-glass tumbler of yellow liquid, followed by a sturdy 
silver-haired gentleman in dinner jacket and black tie. They stepped 

across the three yards of garden path. ‘‘ Oh,” exclaimed the maid, “why 
it’s Cook!” 

The three of them carried her in. She was given the restorative and 
assisted to a sofa, where she came round. At last “ quite all right now ” 
she was led away by her junior colleague, and Hilton, acutely feeling 
that he was no member of this family circle, attempted to go. “* Certainly 
not, sir,’’ said his host, emphatically, ‘ put that coat down. Now sit 
down yourself. Will you have a whisky or would you rather have a 
brandy ?”’ On the edge of a chair Hilton did sit, observing it was really 
very late and he was sure his host was just going to bed. “ Certainly 
not, sir, why I’ve only just made the fire up. Say when!” As he sipped 
his whisky, drew the first puffs of his cigar, and sank gradually into his 
deep armchair, growing comfortably warm, Hilton glanced rapidly round 
at the admirable old furniture, the numerous bookcases, large and glass- 
fronted or small and open, the baby-grand piano, the desk, the mirrors 
in which the candles filed away in endless diminishing series, and the 
pictures. There were engravings, early water-colours, a few dimly seen 
oils, which might be Samuel Scott’s and Bonington’s. 

_ “Interested in pictures? ” asked his host. 

“Yes ; especially in those of your period.” ; 

A new interest appeared in his host’s small, puckered eyes, and his 
rather grim, square face assumed a new liveliness. He showed Hilton 
what he had in the room. Then he sat down again. “‘ But you don’t,” he 
said, ‘‘ live anywhere near the Cathedral here, do you ?” “* Oh dear 
no,” replied the novelist, “ I’m only here for the night. I was out for 
a moonlight walk.” ‘‘ Might I take the liberty of asking your name ? Mine 
is Dawkins.” “‘ Hilton, I’m called.” 

“* An odd coincidence,” said Mr. Dawkins. “ Although I daresay you 
might have found the same thing on a good many other nights. As 
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a matter of fact, when you knocked, I was just reading a book by a 
namesake of yours.” 

Hilton looked at the little table by his host’s elbow. There was no 
doubt about that rough blue cover. ‘‘ Does it happen to be The Lost 
Torch?” he asked. 

** Yes. Do you happen to know it ?” 

“As a matter of fact,” said Hilton, blushing, “I wrote it myself. 
How extraordinary ! ” 

The man’s grim face lit up. “‘ You don’t mean it, sir! Are you Mr. 
Ambrose Hilton ? Well, well, I never thought to have such luck. And 
I’d just finished the book. Take another whisky. Yes, you must. You 
needn’t think I’m going to let you go now for a bit.” 

‘“* Are you sure you don’t want to go to bed ?”’ asked Hilton, feebly 
and insincerely. 

“* Certainly not. I am always late even when alone.” 

Whilst Hilton was being conventionally catechised about his visit, and 
his previous visits, to Warchester, his thoughts darted back, with irony, 
pleasure and surprise, to his recent meditations in the moonlight, and 
the odd statistical calculation in particular. So here was one of the two 
Warchester devotees whom the law of averages seemed likely to allow 
him. Such actually existed ; he was not merely read, and praised in 
kindness, by his London acquaintance. Mr. Dawkins, who was obviously 
nothing if not blunt and straightforward, began to unbosom himself on 
the subject of Hilton’s work and position, a subject which he was clearly 
not in the habit of discussing every day. “‘ I don’t,” he said, “ go about 
very much and I don’t know many people who read, but I imagine your 
circulation is not very large, Mr. Hilton ? ” 

“T’m afraid it isn’t,” said Hilton, looking at his boots. 

“I daresay,” continued Mr. Dawkins, “that the Dean and Chapter 
have never so much as heard of you.” 

“‘ Only too likely, I fear,”’ replied Hilton, amused by this candour. 
“I can hardly say that I have been a success.” 

“Well,” his host went on, swishing from the syphon as he began, 
“that is what I simply cannot understand. Still, it depends what you 
call a success. I must tell you that you have given me more pleasure than 
any living writer. I have all your books here,”’ indicating shelves sunk in 
the white panelling next his chair, “‘ and there are few that I have not 
read twice, some three times. It’s only in the last few years, since I came 
here, that I have’read much,” (Hilton pictured him as having been in 
business abroad, America, say, or Hongkong) “‘ and I daresay some of 
these modern things may be beyond my comprehension. But I simply 
can’t get on with most of them. Some are silly, some are pretentious ; 
even the clever ones do not give one anything to bite on. I may be old- 
fashioned, but I like a novelist to think and to be ample. I want him 
to create a world for me, not to give me brilliant scraps. You do that. 
I daresay some of them find you too tough for them, or not exciting 
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enough. There may be other books like yours ; if so I haven’t come 
across them.” He proceeded, with the simplicity of the man unaccustomed 
to literary conversation, to tell Hilton much that he knew already about his 
characters, his style, his descriptions, his view of life. Possibly some 
of the last finesses of language and imagery may have escaped so hard- 
headed and, in a manner, inexperienced a reader, but this could only be 
guessed ; for even where he could not precisely define his satisfaction 
he plainly received it. Here, thought Hilton, was one of the Warchester 
readers ; a better could hardly be hoped for in an imperfect world. Was 
there really, could there ever have been, a second ? ‘‘ Now here,”’ said 
Mr. Dawkins, continuing his explanation, “ is the sort of thing I mean.” 
He drew from the tight shelf the last novel but one, a well-worn copy, 
ran through it, found a page, and handed it to Hilton with a finger pointing 
to a paragraph. There was a pencilled line down the whole margin. 
“Yes,” said Hilton, “‘ that cost me a lot of trouble, and I admit I was 
pleased with it. I see you have the habit of marking your books. I have 
myself.” 

“No,” replied Mr. Dawkins, “in point of fact I don’t. Something 
stops me. That book, and some of the others, are full of marks, but 
they are not mine. The volumes are duplicates. They belonged to a 
friend of mine who used to live here : actually the friend who introduced 
me to your works, for which I am eternally thankful. You can see how 
freely that one is marked.’’ Hilton turned the pages and looked at the 
pencil-marks, long and short. Yes, freely ; and how wisely, how per- 
cipiently ! Scarcely a sentence was marked which he had not known, 
or at least hoped, to be exceptionally good. He noticed page after page, 
line after line : his most carefully built pictures, his most delicate and 
evanescent shades of emotion and characterisation, the most poignant of 
his moments of spiritual experience, his faintest subsimiles, the finest 
turns of his discreet music: all had been surely seized by an eye and a 
heart that nothing true and good could escape and, as it seemed, nothing 
half-done deceive. He looked up; Mr. Dawkins, his legs outstretched 
and his hands in the side-pockets of his jacket, was gazing into the fire. 
“Your friend,’ Hilton remarked, ‘‘ must have been an extremely good 
critic.” ‘‘ Yes,” Mr. Dawkins answered musingly, without moving his 
head. Hilton turned a few more pages. The only thing which surprised 
him was that sometimes the pencil had noted sentences he had thought 
commonplace though honest maxims about life and so on, and sentences 
to the deepest meaning of which he had thought himself alone to have 
the key, words into which his own inner conflicts had betrayed him, 
words well enough to any eye, but to himself known as the vehicles for 
his personal loss and longing and an old private grief. 

“But,” he said, “I am rather puzzled that some rather ordinary 
sentences should have been marked. I suppose one can never be sure 
what one’s words conyey to anyone else.” 

‘“‘ Never, I suppose.” 
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‘“‘T should like to have met your friend,” Hilton went on, “‘ he must 
have been unusual.” 

“‘ Not he,” said Mr. Dawkins, “‘ she. It was a lady.” 

It surprised Hilton, who, unaccustomed to visualising even his men 
readers, had never supposed himself to appeal to women, with whom 
he thought himself too dull, too preoccupied with intellectual things, 
even to converse with success. ‘‘ She has left Warchester, then ? ” he asked. 

‘She is dead,” said Mr. Dawkins, a sigh implicit in the words. He ~ 
paused. A flame leapt in the fire and the ticking of the clock became 
audible. “‘ That is why I have some of her books ; she left instructions 
that I was to take anything I liked. I cannot tell you the difference it 
has made to me or what she did for me, the kindest of friends. She came 
here to live a year or two before me ; her house was just across the Close. 
She lived a quiet life, alone, but she must have given happiness wherever 
she went. She admired you very much. If that isn’t success, I should like 
to know what is. Now I come to think of it, I won’t swear that she didn’t 
say that she had once met you.” 

““ What was she called ? ” 

“Her name was Mrs. Howard.” 

‘“‘T have met several Howards, but I doubt if they liked my books.”’ 

“Possibly I am mistaken. Anyhow it must have been so long ago that 
you could hardly be expected to remember her. Perhaps it was before she 
married. Her husband was a judge. Before she came here as a widow, 
she was in India for many years.” 

India! Hilton nearly dropped the book that was in his hands : his 
worthless book, the Dead Sea fruit that he would have destroyed in 
a moment for a glimpse of what returned to his mind. India! name 
of mysterious import, but associated for him with one thing only, all 
its tribes and potentates, temples and elephants, jungles and deserts, 
beasts, hill-stations, myths, mountains, rivers, sunlight, soldiery, a vague 
and inchoate background to one woman long gone from sight but 
perpetually imagined. He forced himself to say something, wondering 
that he saw no sign that Mr. Dawkins had an inkling that his heart was 
pounding, that he was controlling a trembling body, that something was 
happening to the skin of his face. Could this incredible coincidence have 
happened ? No, no, it must not be true that Evelyn Arden was dead. 
India was a vast place and Warchester a small ; he might have met a © 
Mrs. Howard. As he talked of indifferent things, his eyes kept glancing 
at the pages which his shaking fingers turned. There was another stray 
sentence marked : on the very last page : a casual conjunctive sentence 
from a long final meditation : “a word twenty years ago might have 
made all the difference.” Full of dread but unable to refrain, wanting 
to cry aloud, he went back to the beginning and turned to the fly-leaf. 
There it stood, small, motionless, confronting his moist eyes: the 
signature, unreal as the second half of it, “ Evelyn Howard ”: a slight 
pencilled name in the small but bold hand of another time, not a stroke 
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of the “ Evelyn ” changed from those old signatures which he knew by 
heart. With a great effort, he prevented himself from breaking down. 
The room swam round a vision of the ghost who had visited it as it 
were but yesterday ; the clock ticked “‘ Dead, dead, dead, dead.” He 
set his face hard. “‘ I think I remember Mrs. Howard now,” he said : 
“T hope she did not suffer before she died.” 

Mr. Dawkins looked up, with a slightly puzzled expression. ‘‘ No,” 
he said, rising as Hilton had risen, ‘‘ she died suddenly. She was still 
young and very beautiful. Must you go ? Well, I shall always remember 
this visit and be grateful to Cook for fainting.” They went out into the 
hall, and he continued : ‘‘ Let me help you on with your coat. It is a cold 
night. The moon is still up. I should be honoured if you would come again 
some time. Now I think of it, there is somebody else in Warchester who 
would be sorry to miss a chance of seeing you. That’s Miss Penfold, 
of the High School, who is a great disciple of yours. I suppose you 
couldn’t come here to-morrow for tea with her if I could arrange it ? ” 

“IT should have been very glad,” said Hilton, his face turned to the 
night, ‘“‘ but I shall be obliged, after all, I think, to leave Warchester 


_ by the first train to-morrow. You have been very kind. I hope we shall 


dl aoe ee 


meet again. Good-night.”’ The door shut behind him and his footsteps 
rang again on the stones. 
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BIARRITZ 


By PHILIP GUEDALLA 
1856. 


N the days when regimental bands reverently played Partant pour 

la Syrie and a frivolous generation believed the ancients to be lightly 

clad individuals who used Empire furniture and sang the delightful 

airs of M. Offenbach, the Villa Eugénie stood on the little slope by 
the lighthouse. There was a sentry-box at the corner from which the 
piou-piou, in the intervals of presenting arms to his Imperial master, 
could watch the big waves breaking on the brown rocks beyond the har- 
bour ; and a red roof sheltered, with suitable dignity, the villeggiatura 
of the dynasty. 

They had come down overnight from Paris, just like anybody else. 
But the train was a marvel of mechanical ingenuity. There was positively 
a passage—un pont suspendu—between the coaches ; and whilst the 
intrepid engine-driver maintained a dizzy speed in the darkness, they 
walked in to dinner as though they had all been at the Tuileries. Perhaps 
the table was a trifle narrow ; and the short gentleman with a large waxed 
moustache, who sat at one corner, had only just enough room for his plate. 
But it was a silver plate. And everyone ate cold bird and talked at the top 
of their voices, until the ladies retired. Then the short gentleman lit a 
cigarette and invited the others to smoke their segars. Later on he walked 
down the train to a saloon ; and the rest, adopting peculiar travelling- 
caps, settled down for the night in the upholstered, but still angular, 
corners of armchairs. In the dark hours a lovely lady with sloping eyebrows 
stood and smiled at them through a glass door. It was not the sad, perpetual 
smile of ceremony, but a laughing smile ; since she had come along the 
train on purpose to laugh at them all asleep. ‘They stumbled to their feet 
with sleepy courtesy ; and as she walked back to her saloon, she warned 
them archly that they must not return the compliment—les représailles 
n étaient pas permises. 

The rest of the night passed somehow ; and on the next evening they 
were all by the seaside at the Villa Eugénie. Sometimes they drove ; 
sometimes (under medical advice) they bathed ; sometimes they suffered 
agonies of mal de mer in little boats. In the mornings they strolled on the 
terrace under the anxious observation of stern policemen in vast top- 
hats and long frock-coats ; and in the evenings they sat in the Villa whilst 
the Emperor read aloud to them—he was sometimes very comical and 
said things which the author had not written at all. That was not the year 
when Mr. Home, the gifted medium, thrilled them all so much ; and 
their entertainments lacked any supernatural aid. Sometimes there was 
a little dance, and the quadrille vied with the Boulangére and the Carillon 
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de Dunkerque for their delight. One night the Emperor, with all his 
decorations on, sang them a solo, and once or twice they all tried to con- 
vince the little doctor that tables turned because of spirits or the electric 
fluid. But the best of all was when a smiling lady, after her bathe, walked 
in the sunshine on the sands. She had dressed in a little tent, and then— 
PImpératrice se proméne sur la plage en robe blanche . . . . The sunshine 
of 1856 has faded, and her sands are a common playground. But 
sometimes, perhaps, when a slow moon comes up over the Bay and the 
pale waves ride silently to shore, I’Impératrice se proméne sur la plage en 
robe blanche. 


1892. 


The big Biscayan rollers pounded the coast with the relentless action 
of a bad public speaker with a single point. They came on from America 
in long lines ; and they swept over the broken sandstone reefs like a 
Cabinet Minister over an interruption. Sometimes they went up in white 
Gothic spires under the pale winter sunshine ; and sometimes they streamed 
off a rock in thick green stalactites. But there was a monotony about their 
attack. They insisted ; they restated with added emphasis; they put 
their point in long, sonorous undulations. Once or twice, as the land- 
wind caught their crests, they almost seemed to fling back a white head 
and deal magisterially with an interrupter. They really behaved (perhaps 
it was a compliment to his presence on the coast) surprisingly like Mr. 
Gladstone. 

The party were all at the large, comfortable hotel at the corner by the 
dressmaker’s. One could rely on Mr. Armitstead for that. Mr. G. had 
gone for a walk with the British Consul ; and it was to be feared that he 
was quoting Homer. By lunch-time they were all quoting hard ; Mr. 
Morley quoted Aristotle and his leader quoted the Bible. Before the 
visit was out, they had quoted Goethe, Manzoni, Milton and Dr. 
Déllinger ; they read Max Miiller and argued about the payment of 
Members. There was something inexpressibly odd about this bevy of 
English Liberals transported to the Bay of Biscay. ‘They sat in full view 
of the Pyrenees and talked about Sir Robert Peel. They went to Bayonne 
in trams and talked about Lord Spencer. They went to Fuenterrabia by 
train and talked (perhaps it was a tribute to the influence of the rococo 
church) of Mr. Disraeli. There were no limits to their erudition. ‘They 
quoted Scaliger ; they compared Virgil with Lucretius ; and ‘‘ Persius was 
spoken of highly.” One is left wondering how many of our present masters 
could speak of Persius highly. Yet there was Mr. Gladstone, in the 
intervals of backgammon with Mr. Armitstead, defending the Second 
Aeneid against the critical onslaughts of his Chief Secretary. ‘They may 
not have solved the Irish Question in 1892 : but at least they could read 


and write. 
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Something between a force of nature and a Minor Prophet, the last but 
two of Queen Victoria’s Prime Ministers went for little walks in those 
astonishing capes with which Mr. Gladstone tested the faith of nervous 
Liberals, or kept his room on the occasion of that disastrous “ surfeit 
of wild strawberries ” (for even Minor Prophets have their limitations 
at eighty-two), when he was just strong enough to receive Mr. Morley 
in a dressing gown and discuss Burke and Marie Antoinette. The big 
hills stared solemnly across the Bay ; and anxious Englishmen in bowler 
hats argued about Irish finance. Once (happy day) they saw some fellow- 
countrymen in pink coats hunting foxes near St. Jean de Luz. And one 
day they drafted answers to the most important of Mr. G.’s birthday 
telegrams ; there was one—very gracious—from the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, and such a nice one from the assistants at Marshall and Snel- 
grove’s. So the bright winter days went on, as though the Rue Mazagran 
were Downing Street. They had brought an authentic a of Hawarden 
with them. Their thoughts were mainly of Homer and Mr. Parnell ; their 
relaxations (in the absence of trees to fell) were strictly literary ; and one 
feels that it was only by the exercise of strong repression that there were 
no little speeches on the platform as their train went through Bordeaux 
and Dax. But it was all a great success; and Mrs. Gladstone got some 
silver for her birthday, and Mr. Armitstead died a Peer. 
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THE HUMAN GODDESS 


A Chapter towards a Critique of Nature Poetry 


By GEORGE ROSTREVOR 
I 


T is a common way with critics, when discussing the poetry of 

landscape and of country life, to compare one poet with another and 

ask how near each of them approaches to the reality of Nature. One 

poet is said to love Nature more for her own sake, another more for 
the sake of the human emotions gathered about her. The question how 
it 1s possible to love her “‘ for her own sake ” is less often asked : the 
phrase rather assumes that the natural world, just as we see it, has a 
self-contained existence apart from ourselves. Common sense indeed 
inclines us to this belief. We open our eyes and ears, and we cannot 
help seeing and hearing: we seem to contribute nothing—we cannot 
even shut out sight and sound when we wish to do so. Thus we easily 
suppose that things outside us possess sound, form and colour in their 
own right : our senses do but record these qualities ; sight, the dominating 
sense, 1s regarded as a sort of mirror, passively reflecting the appearances 
of the earth, and presenting them to the active mind as faithful copies of 
external reality. 

The critic, when he speaks of closeness to Nature, means, of course, a 
great deal more than mere accuracy of description. Nevertheless, under- 
lying his thought is the idea of an external Nature unveiling her beauty 
to the chosen poet. ‘This idea has, I think, been misleading in the theory 
of poetry. It has suggested a faulty criterion—truth to Nature, rather 
vaguely conceived as external to Man, instead of truth to human experi- 
ence, which is, finally, the only satisfactory test. We will do well, then, to 
remind ourselves of what we know, but continually (and, for ordinary 
purposes, quite rightly) forget, viz., that Nature, as we see her, has no 
separate existence of her own. We literally help to create her. If we love 
her, we love a being who is already half human. 

It is known to everybody that science has reduced the physical counter- 
art of colour and sound to movement—light-waves and sound-waves. 
et how remote is this almost commonplace truth from the daily habit 

of our minds! And it is just because of this remoteness that it conveys 
the feeling of surprise, one of the elusive elements of art, in Alice 
Meynell’s beautiful lines To the Body. This is how she makes poetry of 
the science of light and colour : 
To thee, secluded one, 
The dark vibrations of the sightless skies, 
The lovely inexplicit colours run ; 
The light gropes for those eyes. 
O thou august ! thou dost command the sun. 
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again, of the science of sound : 


Music, all dumb, hath trod 
Into thine ear her one effectual way. 


Light, colour, sound—and what were Nature without them ?—exist only 
for the eye and the ear. 

So far, however, we have but part of the truth. The body is itself 
material ; eye and ear and brain are pieces of organic mechanism, marvel- 
lously sensitive to the vibrations of the material world. They play an 
essential part in the creation of what we see and hear, but all they can 
themselves do, being matter, is to execute intricate and delicate move- 
ment. Unaided, they cannot translate vibration into colour or sound ; 
for that consummation—the simplest act of seeing or hearing—the spirit 
of man itself is necessary. Even less can the eye and ear of the physical 
body heighten colour and sound into beauty. In A Thrush before Dawn 
Alice Meynell writes once more of the human ear, but this time of the 
inner ear of the spirit. She reflects how the song of a bird depends for 
its deepest value on the humanity of the listener : 


But more—whence came 
This yet remoter mystery ? 
How do these starry notes proclaim 
A graver still divinity ? 
This hope, this sanctity of fear ? 
O innocent throat ! O human ear ! 


Those two epigrammatic adjectives—‘‘ innocent,” ‘‘ human ’’—sum up, 
I think, even more than was actually intended. 

Essentially the same truth—the dependence of Nature on humanity— 
is a vital part of the philosophy of Wordsworth : no other poet has made 
it so important or developed it so fully. He proclaims, deliberately and 
with plain emphasis, the exquisite adaptation to each other of the human 
mind and the external world, 


And the creation (by no lower name 
Can it be called) which they with blended might 
Accomplish.* 

An auxiliar light 
Came from my mind, which on the setting sun 
Bestowed new splendour ; the melodious birds, 
The fluttering breezes, fountains that run on 
Murmuring so sweetly in themselves, obeyed 
A like dominion, and the midnight storm 
Grew darker in the presence of my eye. 
Hence my obeisance, my devotion hence, 
And hence my transport.t 


LLL LL 


* Prologue to The Excurston. 
+ The Prelude. 
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We now hold, in the passages I have quoted, the two ends of the argu- 
ment. The sense-organs of the human body, themselves material, must 
co-operate with the external world of matter in order that form, colour 
and sound may exist at all. In order that they may attain to their full 
beauty, which cannot be separated from their spiritual significance, the 
co-operation is needed of the high powers of the human soul. 

We have yet to ask what happens when we look at a sunset with dull 
eyes or hear the song of a bird without any transfiguring emotion. I have 
already remarked that the sense-organs, without the aid of the soul, are 
powerless to convert physical vibrations into colour and sound. Yet we 
are not aware of any effort of will. We cannot help perceiving. The bare 
fact of perception—the alchemy which converts movement into light and 
sound—remains, like the bare fact of life, a mystery. We take it for 
granted because we must. When, however, we come to the perception 
of any particular thing, we may at least learn one truth of large signi- 
ficance—that we see very much what we expect to see: we have our standard 
notions of how things look—a tree is green, a shadow is grey, a square 
table, from whatever angle we happen to view it, is a square table. We 
carry such ideas about with us and they form a large part of what we see 
in any landscape. ‘They make us see less clearly, and with less individual 
form, than we would if we looked with eyes free from mental antici- 
pation. If a wooded valley, shot with evening sunlight, looks very much 
the same to a dozen people, it does not follow that each of them has a 
faithful vision of what is externally there. It is more likely that they all 
interpret by the same kind of dull convention. They create—they cannot 
help doing that ; but their creation has no life. 

The artist has to free himself from these standard notions. We may 
say, if we like, that he has to achieve an innocence of eye : but we must 
be quite sure what we mean. He has to renounce the ready-made formule 
which blur individual outline, but his mind does not, and cannot, become 
a tabula rasa. He may no longer be the slave of those easy generalisations 
which save the average man from so much trouble and bar him out from 
so much delight ; their place, however, will have been taken by new ideas, 
partly no doubt due to his technical training, but partly also, if he is a 
true artist and is not merely substituting one set of conventions for 
another, to the particular bias of his own mind and character. His inno- 
cence is not the negative innocence of a child ; if it were, the work of one 
true artist would be very much the same as the work of another, and 
would not be prized, as it is, for its own distinctive character. 

The truth of the matter may, perhaps, be summed up in this way : a 
landscape, and equally anything that we perceive through the senses, 1s 
always a creation accomplished by the external world and the human 
mind together ; it is to be called by no lower name ; but the quality of 
the landscape depends on the quality of the formative ideas contributed 
by the mind. The ideas of the many are dull and uniform, those of the 
few are vivid and personal : or it would be truer, and less presumptuous, 

xX 
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to say that our own ideas, commonly dull, grow vivid only in the moments 
of our greater vitality. 

But what of the other aspect of our partnership with the external 
world ? What does that world contribute to creation, if it has in itself 
neither colour nor sound nor other quality known to the senses ? We 
have at least to recognise that it does not depend on our own will whether 
we see a lake or a forest or a factory chimney ; something beyond our 
control supplies the material for our perception, and only on that material 
can we work. But what is that mysterious something ? Here we have the 
eternal puzzle of philosophy. It will be found impossible to assign any 
final or absolute meaning even to the realities of science—atoms or ether 
or movement itself. The failure is significant. It is due to the fact that we 
can only study the material world in relation to our own perception. We 
cannot cancel the human element and apprehend the object, as it is in 
and for itself. We cannot put out our eyes and see. 


O strange devices that alone divide 

The seér from the seen— 

The very highway of earth’s pomp and pride 

That lies between 

The traveller and the cheating, sweet delight 

Of where he longs to be, 

But which, bound hand and foot, he, close on night, 
Can only see.* 


It is not contended in philosophy, even by the most advanced realist, 
that the world as we perceive it, with all the qualities that we feel to be 
pretty or sublime or ugly or terrible, exists entirely apart from the senses 
and mind of the beholder. The great school of idealism has been able, 
without logical absurdity, to deny the reality of any external material 
world at all. Kant, while he did not deny the existence of such a world, 
denied that the human mind could have any knowledge of its true essence 
—of “things in themselves.” Of living philosophers M. Bergson, who 
belongs to no school, does believe that the reality of matter is within the 
grasp of mind ; indeed, he regards the intellect as peculiarly adapted to 
the material world. Nevertheless, matter, in its ultimate character, is— 
as he conceives it—stripped of all the glowing attributes which it owes to 
the perception of Man. 


II 


Slight as my survey has been, I think it will have indicated surely 
enough that Nature, as we know her, is to a great extent our own creation. 
All the qualities of things visible, tangible, audible—the form and colour 
and movement of living creatures, their cries and songs, the hues and 
scents of flowers, the light and shade of forests, the procession of clouds, 


* Walter de la Mare—Eyes. 
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the face of sun, moon and stars—all, beautiful or terrible, are in part 
created by us. If we give the name Nature not to this world of our senses 
but to a material world existing apart from us and behind these appear- 
ances, then we can only say that Nature is a very deep mystery. We have 
no revealing acquaintance with her: we cannot be true to Nature so 
understood, nor can we love “ for her own sake ” one of whom we have 
no knowledge. 

This may seem remote and academic. I am ready, however, to yield 
all that common sense can justly claim. Common sense may very likely 
raise two objections. First, it will say that it is waste of time to question 
the world of the senses. That world is practically the same for one man 
as for another ; if it were not so, men could not agree in praising a naturalist 
for the accuracy of his descriptions. Nature, the world of the senses, has 
therefore quite sufficient objective reality ; it is to all intents and purposes 
external, and truth to Nature is the test which should be applied to the 
poet as well as the naturalist. 

To this I would reply that the business of a naturalist differs very 
widely from that of a poet. A naturalist ought to be impersonal ; it is his 
business to give a disinterested account of the looks and habits of creatures. 
A poet, on the other hand, like an artist, has to give an individual rendering 
of Nature, and while keen observation is required of him, it must be an 
observation tinged by the personal qualities of his own imagination and 
feeling. We may look, in his detail, for the truth of natural history : we 
look, however, for something more, something human; and truth to 
Nature is a wholly inadequate test. Merely descriptive poetry is wrong 
for this reason: it is the poet doing what ought to be done by the 
naturalist. Genuine Nature-poetry must be an expression of human 
experience, and, if it is true to human experience, it matters less that it 
should conform to the text-book of natural history. It has satisfied the 
ultimate criterion of poetry. 

The second criticism likely to be made by common sense carries more 
weight. It will be pointed out that I have been dealing only with the 
outward appearance of Nature, and that each animal has an inner life 
of its own, and feelings of its own, which are clearly independent of 
Man’s perception. The naturalist is able, by studying the habits and 
movements of wild creatures, to infer what are their purposes and passions. 
In this respect Nature is surely objective, and the test of truth to Nature 
cannot be evaded. Ciba 

Here I should, up to a point, readily agree. It is, in fact, only for the 
sake of clearness that I have so far postponed consideration of this inner 
aspect of Nature. It would be absurd to pretend that the hunger of the 
wolf, the desperation of the hunted stag, are created by our perception. 
The wolf “ with privy paw ”—the appearance of the wolf—that 1s different. 
But the fe of a creature, even of a plant, is its own by right. We have 
here to deal with an objective reality which is not unknowable ; for of 
life, human and animal at least, we have some intimacy of knowledge 
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from the mere fact that we ourselves live. Animal experience is no doubt 
far more crude and simple than human experience : human experience 
has, however, very diverse levels, and in times of relaxation, when we are 
concerned only with the fugitive moment and do not think or feel as 
rational beings, each with an individual past, we may reasonably assume 
that our condition is much akin to that of animal existence. If we make 
due allowance for the crudity of emotion, we may undoubtedly divine 
much of the love, fear and anger of creatures : we may learn from observing 
their behaviour in the elemental ways of life, when they hunt their prey, 
guard against their enemies and bring up their children. 

This inward aspect of Nature must, it seems, be entitled to some respect 
from poets. It is possible to love creatures for their own sakes and to 
attain some truth to Nature in our account of what they feel and desire. 
At the same time it is almost inevitable that we should humanise the 
animals, more especially when we love them. We are naturally inclined 
to regard their actions as if they came from human motives. Affection 
increases this inclination. To our own dogs, for instance, we attribute an 
impossible degree of wisdom. I shall always remember with what delight 
I read in my school days the animal stories of Ernest ‘Thompson Seton, 
how moved I was by the lives of Lobo the Wolf and Krag the Kootenay 
Ram. The noble personalities of these creatures may be something of an 
outrage to the pure naturalist, but they were created out of a deep human 
impulse and carry their own justification. ‘They are more human than 
natural history, and therefore more akin to poetry. For the tendency to 
humanise animal life is so deeply rooted in Man that the poet cannot 
escape from it, if he is to express the human standpoint. ‘Truth to human 
experience, rather than truth to Nature, is still the primary test, even for 
the poet who is said to love Nature “‘ for her own sake.” 


III 


The world of the senses varies much for different individuals. It varies 
however, in a less degree than any other : it is the most elementary world 
we can know, the starting-point we most nearly have in common. The 
poets who are said to love Nature for her own sake are less far than their 
tellow-poets from this elementary world. They are also less far, in their 
attitude to live things, from the impulse of common humanity. Tn brief. 
we may call them poets of the simpler human experience. They are not of 
necessity, more true either to Nature or to Man: there is only one vital 
distinction—they express a humanity that is more simple. 

These poets of the simpler experience—John Clare may be taken as a 
type—do not complicate or subtilise the world of the senses by those 
higher activities of the human spirit which go to create the landscape of a 
Wordsworth or a Shelley. They are not philosophers. In the maturing 
process which intervenes before the birth of a poem they do not deeply 
analyse or reconstruct what they have seen and felt. They do not etherealise 
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it like Shelley, whose material world becomes a world of “ motion, odour, 
beam and tone.”’* They do not subdue it, like Tennyson, to mood or 
moral or sentiment. In ‘Tennyson the thing exquisitely seen or heard is 
usually subject to the mood: it is in the silence of human grief that the 
fall of the “ chestnut pattering to the ground ”’+ finds its exact beauty. 
In the poets of simpler experience the relationship is frequently reversed— 
the mood is subject to the thing seen. When Clare, in a poem telling of 
the autumnal signs which he loves, writes how “ the acorns near the old 
crow’s nest drop pattering down the tree”’t he is as far removed as 
possible from Tennyson. And consider how Clare, Shelley and Tennyson 
write of the same flower, the water-lily: 
. . . . meadow-pools, torn wide by lawless floods, 
Where water-lilies spread their oily leaves, 
On which, as wont, the fly 
Oft battens in the sun ; § 


that is Clare ; 
. . . . floating water-lilies, broad and bright, 
Which lit the oak that overhung the hedge 
With moonlight beams of their own watery light ; || 


that is Shelley ; and here, lastly, is Tennyson : 
Now folds the lily all her sweetness up 
And slips into the bosom of the lake. J 
It is, as we might expect, a mark of the poets of simple experience that 
they often allow things seen and heard to retain much of their haphazard 
inconsequent abundance : they proceed less far than others in the tendency 
of the human intellect (active in art no less than in business) to organise 
and unify. Not seldom they run to excess in rambling enumeration of 
detail: but their roving observation, guided rather than restrained by 
art, has a rare virtue, a virtue which may be exemplified by the following 
lines from Mr. Blunden’s poem The Gleaners : 
Close to the farm the fields are gleaned agen, 
Where the boy droves the turkey and white hen 
To pick the shelled sweet corn ; their hue and cry 
Answers the gleaners’ gabble ; and sows trudge by 
With little pigs to play and rootle there, 
And all the fields are full of din and blare. 
So steals the time past, so they glean and gloat ; 
The hobby-horse whirs round, the moth’s dust coat 
Blends with the stubble, scarlet soldiers fly 
In airy pleasure ; but the gleaners’ eye 
Sees little but their spoils, or robin-flower 
Ever on tenterhooks to shun the shower, 
Their weather prophet never known astray ; 
When he folds up, then towards the hedge glean they. 


* Epipsychidion. + In Memoriam. { Autumn. § Autumn. (A distinct poem from 
that last quoted.) || The Question. {| Summer Night. 
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Vivid and intimate pictures like this are the work of a genuine country- 
man, long familiar with the sights and sounds of the country, but still 
retaining an eagerness of eye and a singleness of enjoyment. Familiarity 
might well be a handicap ; for the town-dweller who loves the country 
has the advantage, denied to the country-dweller, of an eye which custom 
has had no chance to stale. But if the country-dweller has succeeded in 
keeping his vision clear, he has a world to himself where no rival from 
the town may compete—a world whose wholeness is made up of the 
domestic detail, intimate and lovely, of the country life to which he is 
married. For the poet of simple experience is entirely at home and happy 
in his world. He is immune from the sense of alienation. He may pass 
through the ranks of men who are smitten by the “ strange disease of 
modern life,” and yet escape their infection. Returning, if only in imagin- 
ation, to the quiet life of the fields, he is unaware of any gulf between 
them and his heart. The saddest note of yearning is not to be found in 
his Nature-poetry, for he has no separation to mourn other than the 
accidental separation of circumstance: his poetry is the poetry of the 
married lover, not of the lover yearning for a union or a reconciliation 
beyond his hope. 

It is easy to see why the poet who keeps this simplicity of devotion is 
said to love Nature for her own sake. She is to him no puzzle: she is 
neither a divine miracle nor a divine mistake. We must remember, too, 
that she is no being of a different order from humanity, no fay or demon. 
She is very human, as she must be if she is to win human affection. We 
see it in her individual lives. Clare’s ‘‘ white-nosed bee,” the ‘‘ brisk- 
billed rascals”? of Mr. Blunden, the ‘‘ feathered bullies ” of Mr. W. H. 
Davies—in phrases like these we get a clue at once. The affection of the 

oets must find or make an object worthy of it, a being with feelings so 
ar human that humanity can sympathise. Even the snail may be a sensi- 
tive detail of humanity, as in one of Clare’s most beautiful stanzas : 
To note on hedgerow baulks, in moisture sprent, 
The jetty snail creep from the mossy thorn, 
With earnest heed and tremulous intent, 
Frail brother of the morn, 
That from the tiny bents and misted leaves 
Withdraws his timid horn, 
And fearful vision weaves.* 


The delicate observation of things seen is joined here with a humanising 
interpretation, which lifts it above mere truth to Nature. It is, however, 
only an exquisite example of a process that is common in simple human 
experience. Unless we are very sophisticated, we are always inclined to 
attribute human feeling and motive to the behaviour of live things. If 
we develop the tendency beyond a certain point, we become aware that 
we are distorting natural truth. But there is an element of sincere 
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make-believe in the highest imaginative work, and it is only if we are 
insincere—false to ourselves—or abnormal—false to humankind—that we 
offend. When Mr. Ralph Hodgson’s Bull, deserted and bleeding to death, 
dreams of his past life from the 
. . . . days he spent 

With his mother gaunt and lean 

In the valley warm and green, 

Full of baby wonderment 
to the heyday of his career 

When he came to sultan power, 

And they owned him master-horn, 

Chiefest bull of all among 

Bulls and cows a thousand strong, 


his human memory makes him a true and splendid figure of tragedy. 
We realise that he is more than bull, but the knowledge does not interfere 
with our emotion. It is different with the human memory of Mr. Blunden’s 
perch, whose mate has just been hooked : 

What agony usurps that watery brain 

For comradeship of twenty summers slain, 

For such delights below the flashing weir 

And up the sluice-cut, playing buccaneer 

Among the minnows ; lolling in hot sun 

When bathing vagabonds had drest and done ; 

Rootling in salty flannel-weed for meal 

And river shrimps, when hushed the trundling wheel ; 

Snapping the dapping moth, and with new wonder 

Prowling through old drowned barges falling asunder. 

And O a thousand things the whole year through 

They did together, never more to do.* 


There is little tragedy here, far less than in the dull ignorance of creatures 
that are counted for the slaughter. We merely enjoy the picture of the 
perch’s life, and feel a not unpleasant transitory pang for the fate of his 
companion. We are on the superficial level of fancy, and happily the 
style is in keeping ; if it were more solemn, if we felt that we were intended 
to take the picture seriously, we should condemn it. It is true only to the 
fanciful side of experience. 

When we pass from the individual life to Nature as a whole we find 
the same departure from natural truth. Neither to a poet like Clare nor 
to the vast mass of human experience is Nature “ red in tooth and claw.” 
The struggle for survival, the intense effort of life, so often at cross- 
purposes with itself, the waste and failure—these things are almost alien 

to the simple poetry and the simple experience. It is not that pain is 
denied or insincerely treated ; but pain is an episode rather than a constant 
shadow. Nature hides her tragedies : the green veil of meadow and forest 
is drawn between Man and the atrocious war of life on life : the armies 
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of the dead receive obscure burial, and the occasional cruelties of Man 
are more conspicuous. So it is that the poet often seems to imply that 
kindness is a virtue of bird and beast rather than of humanity.. There is a 
suggestion that Man invades a paradise of simple happiness. 
After all, as Nature conceals her cruelties, the notion that she is posi- 
tively benign need not cause us any wonder. The beauty of the Earth is a 
constant joy and solace, a refuge from cares and a giver of peace. Our 
first impulse then—how could it be otherwise ?—is to regard Nature as 
a joyous being, superior to human littleness, a great quietness filling her 
soul. Mr. Aldous Huxley asserts that ‘‘ only in poetry do we pretend 
seriously to believe that Nature is a person of like passions with ourselves. 
In our sober senses we know that Nature is a machine, and that our 
fate is wholly indifferent to it.” * A protest against the sham following of 
Wordsworth may be well justified, but Mr. Huxley has gone too far. 
In the “‘ sober senses ”’ of scientific thought we know that Nature is a 
machine, although sober philosophy may shake our belief in the adequacy 
of the description. But we may be thankful that we do not either live, or 
write poetry, in this kind of sobriety. To the meteorologist thunder is a 
discharge of electricity ; to primitive Man it is the wrath of a God. To 
most men to-day it 1s something between the two. Scientific thought 
may have banished the pagan deities and bogies from human experience. 
But scientific thought, for all its power, is only a small fragment of experi- 
ence ; it does not penetrate so masterfully into our minds as to defeat our 
spontaneous answer to the appearances of Nature. If it did, how should 
we any longer find the image of happiness outside ourselves ? 
_ Sing, happy Soul, thy songs of joy ; 
Such as a Brook sings in the wood. t+ 
How could we, but for the blessing of our deep credulity, exult in such 
splendid make-believe as that of 
The wind, that sings to himself as he makes stride 
Lonely and terrible on the Andéan height ? ¢ 
How should we accept, unquestioning, that 
The moon doth with delight 
Look round her when the heavens are bare. § 
How should we be exalted, not repelled, when we read : 
Earth fills her lap with pleasures of her own ; 
Yearnings she hath in her own natural kind, 
And, even with something of a mother’s mind, 
And no unworthy aim, 
The homely nurse doth all she can 
To make her foster-child, her inmate man 
Forget the glories he hath known 
And that imperial palace whence he came. 


cee ee Siegen oe ee es a aE ee 
* The Subject-Matter of Poetry (in No. 9, Vol. II, of The Chapbook). + W.H. Davies— 
Songs of Joy. | Francis Thompson—Ode to the Setting Sun. § Wordsworth—Qde on 


Intimations of Immortality. § Wordsworth—Ode on Intimations of Immortality. 
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We are, be it admitted, on dangerous ground when we attribute to 
Nature not merely feelings akin to our own but actual sympathy with 
the fortunes of man or beast. We reject the moral of Wordsworth’s 
Haritleap Well, where the death of the hunted stag is mourned by Nature. 
We reject it, however, not because it is untrue to external fact, but because 
it is put forward as a solemn profession of faith, and as such is utterly 
fantastic and false. It might possibly be different were it addressed to 
unreflecting emotion. Instead, it is a challenge to sober analytic thought ; 
and sober thought replies with indignation, remembering the cruelties of 
Nature that escape from our common awareness. 

Nevertheless, it would be absurd to condemn as insincere all who 
credit Nature with sympathy towards human fate. In the late war a 
Frenchman wrote, in memorable words, that “the dead do not hurt 
the Spring.”” Why is it that we do not read the sentence as a dull state- 
ment of recognised fact, a mere truism? Whence comes its poignant 
appeal ? I can imagine no satisfactory answer except that, with an instinct 
too strong for science, we demand of Nature a sympathy with our suffer- 
ings : we expect it of her, and when we are forced to see her unmoved 
calm in contrast with agony and death, we feel that she has violated our 
trust. 

We come back, then, to this declaration—that the ultimate test of 
Nature-poetry is truth to human experience, and, we may add, to that 
level of experience to which the individual poem appeals. ‘The poets who 
are said to love Nature for her own sake are the poets of simpler experi- 
ence : and by simple I have not, of course, meant superficial. Indeed, in 
a sense, simplicity is the most fundamental thing. ‘The complexity that 
comes of acquired knowledge may rest on the surface ; impulse is deeper 
than thought, and far deeper than learning. ‘To suggest that poetry should 
always be true to science—to Nature viewed as a machine—is to suggest 
that it should be false to humanity. For in human experience Nature is 
no machine, but is penetrated through and through with life. 
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THOMAS LOVELL BEDDOES 
By EDGELL RICKWORD 


HE poet was born on July 2oth, 1803. His name of Lovell came 

to him from his mother’s side; she was the sister of Maria 

Edgeworth. His early life was uneventful, except that his father 

died when he was only six years old. His father was a scientist 
of considerable learning and originality, and he has more books to his 
credit than his son. Most of them, however, are translations of medical 
works, though he was not without literary inclinations and wrote a tale 
called Isaac Fenkins, which combines hygienic instruction with amusement. 
He was one of those men who, through some natural lack, fail to make so 
deep an impression on posterity as their gifts warrant. The most lofty 
memorial to this obscured intelligence is a remark made by Coleridge, who 
wrote when he heard of his death : “ I felt that more had been taken out 
of my life by this than by any former event.” Such a loss could not fail to 
influence the son, and though Beddoes may be making an impersonal, in 
any case exaggerated, statement when he gives one of his characters the 
lines : 

I am of a sort 


Not given to affections. Sire and mother 
And sister I had never .. . 


their personal application is emphasised by the absence of kinly sentiment 
throughout his writing, though it must be added that his first book was 
dedicated to his mother. 

He was at Bath Grammar School till he was fourteen and then at the 
Charterhouse. It appears that he was a robust youth, fond of japing and 
the improvised acting of the old drama. This last activity is recorded by a 
schoolfellow, who remembered also that Beddoes was a great reader of 
plays of all periods but particularly of the Elizabethan. Such a fact would 
not now be remarkable, but at the beginning of last century the old drama 
was a re-discovered universe. The Augustans had had no great affection 
even for the sun and moon of that firmament, so that many of the 
lesser men must have had about them the added excitement of novelty. 
The revival of interest in and the editing of the old texts influenced the 
formation of taste, as the many blank verse tragedies of the time, lifeless 
though they are, go to demonstrate. So strong in Beddoes was this early 
enthusiasm that he had to shake himself vigorously before he could 
produce work that was not imitation of it. 

When he was seventeen he went up to Oxford and was entered a 
commoner at Pembroke. In his first year he published a volume of verse 
called The Improvisatore (1821). ‘This volume is remarkable chiefly for its 
fluency, and for the apparent influence of Shelley. The principal contents 
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are three stories in verse, of such baleful design and ghastly detail that 
the intellectual seriousness behind them hardly redeems them, as it does 
Zastrozzi from the charge of preposterous romanticism. It is from a 
philosophic base that he rises nearest to poetry ; in well-managed but 
crude hypotheses as to the nature of metaphysical entities like time and 
existence. But here, as in his lyrics, he is too easily content, and fills up 
between rhymes with insignificant detail : 


Our lives still fall and fall, flake upon flake 
Like piling snow upon the waves 
Of some vast lake 
And melt away into the caves . . . 


Self-criticism, it will be shown, was a well-developed faculty of Beddoes ; 
it led him to be unnecessarily harsh with his work, and he destroyed all 
the copies of this book he could find. But even at the time of writing it he 
seems to have been aware that his virtuosity had weakness in it, or the 
possibility of weakness, so he covered himself by giving the book a mock- 
serious air ; the full title runs : The Improvisatore in Three Fyttes. 

Six years later he wrote : 


Nothing but the desperate hunger for distinction so common to young men at 
the Univ’. ever set me upon rhyming, 


a statement which need not be taken at its face value ; Beddoes, more than 
most poets, must be credited above his own valuation. It is fortunate that 
this self-debasement is rare, for it is not good for the creative artist, and 
sooner or later must bring on sterility. But Beddoes’s self-irreverence is not 
entirely a mean thing, it must not be forgotten that he was living in the 
shadow of Shelley, for whom his admiration was intense—so a man might 
_ overlook his own importance standing under Niagara. Shelley was a living 
legend at Oxford in those days, and it would have been no rare thing 
to have seen him plain ; the janitor might have racked his memory to some 
purpose. The imagination is free to work on the picture, but we know at 
least that a hundred years ago the University was pestered by a rhapsodising 
clique, for Beddoes writes : 


I saw Shelley’s cousin (Mr. Shelley Harris, the greatest fool within the walls of 
my acquaintance) the other night at Oxford, repeating the whole of the Deformed 
in raptures. 

God forgive him ! 


His next book, The Bride’s Tragedy (1822), brought him a certain reputa- 
_ tion. Barry Cornwall praised it in two of the principal reviews, and George 
_ Darley was more than kind. In fact it caused quite a fuss, and this praise 
was by no means unmerited. Beddoes had the good sense to borrow his 
plot, from an event which is supposed actually to have occurred in Oxford 
at the beginning of the eighteenth century. An undergraduate fell in love 
with and married secretly the daughter of the manciple of his college ; 
later, finding that she stood in his way to a wealthy and pleasing alliance, 
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he murdered her and buried the body by night in the Divinity Walk. As it 
would be expected, Beddoes takes the Elizabethan drama as a model, and 
it is significant to note that he already picks out from that varied music the 
squeaking tones of death. Even so early, his pen delineates more surely the 
borderlands of the grave than the pretty and pleasant things in life ; he 
cannot redeem the latter out of the associations of this rococo imagery : 


Within the ivory cradle of her breast 
Gambolled the urchin god with saucy hand 
Dimpling her cheeks, or sipping eagerly 
The rich ambrosia of her melting lips. 


The moment of death is not his harvest time, as it is Webster’s, whose 
characters strip themselves on the brink of eternity, but it is in the aura 
of death that his persons are revealed. The figures flutter round the central 
fact of the murder like moths round a lamp. As soon as they pass beyond 
its influence they become blurred, anonymous ; within it they are at 
least fitfully illuminated. He rarely manages to synchronise the dramatic 
necessity with poetic revelation ; that is only to be expected, but he does 
so once, when Hesperus says as his guards come to lead him to execution : 


They bid me to a strange solemnity. 


Otherwhere he has meditations on, or glimpses of, death far off, and the 
efficacy of these is not immediately dramatic, but a preparatory chilling 
of the atmosphere. He gets such an effect by the introduction of these lines 
when Hesperus is determining to the murder : 
Even now I heard a stir 
( As if the buried turned them in their shrouds 
For mere unquiet. 


The two or three years after the publication of The Bride’s Tragedy were 
uneventful, and not dissimilar from any other undergraduate’s, though he 
must have achieved some degree of prominence in that small world, for the 
professor of poetry of his time went out of his way to stigmatise him as one 
of a “ villainous school.” ‘‘ I wish him another son,’”’ Beddoes throws back. 
There was then a fair diffusion of literary interest within the University, 
and he mentions that some Pembroke men are starting a magazine to 
which they have asked him to contribute. In London, too, he had acquaint- 
ances among the literary set, such as Mrs. Shelley, Hogg, and William 
Godwin. 

His comments on the productions of the time are shattering, and his 
lack of respect for any but a handful of his contemporaries has been 
justified by time. His sureness of perception is remarkable, for many were 
deceived. To Darley he is a little kind, and has left a sketch of him which 
would be just criticism, allowing that it accentuates too much the ineffec- 
tualness of that writer : 


Darley is a tall, slender, pale, light-eyebrowed, gentle-looking bald-pate in a 
brown surtout with a duodecimo under his arm—stammering to a most provoking 
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degree, so much so as to be almost inconversible—he is supposed to be writing 
a comedy and tragedy, or perhaps both in one. 


Beddoes was now in a dangerous condition—a promising young 
man on the outskirts of the literary community. Journalism was then 
more directly if less insidiously dangerous to an original talent than 
it is now, and might involve the compulsion of “ writing anything for 
£15 a sheet.’ He was at that time (1821-23) full of the enthusiasm for 
writing, but not yet obliged to decide on his choice of a profession. 

His most intimate friends were Barry Cornwall and an intelligent 
solicitor named Kelsall, his future editor, who lived at Southampton. He 
spent some of his vacations with the latter, and there wrote the first acts 
of three or four blank verse tragedies ; Kelsall appears to have been a less 
exacting critic than the poet himself and praised them highly. It has been 
suggested that Beddoes abandoned these beginnings because he was 
unable to devise a coherent plot. This is to ignore a more profound deter- 
rent, the dissatisfaction with which Beddoes was beginning to regard his 
own work. He was growing up by this time, and his mind developing 
found inadequate the romantic macabre to which it had reduced the 
Elizabethans’ passion—for his early work is pastiche, excepting only a few 
shudders of a quite personal invention. There is a lack of conviction behind 
the passionate speeches in The Second Brother and Torrismond which 
accounts for the abandonment of these dramas unfinished much more 
plausibly than the difficulty of rounding the plot, or obstruction by any 
such technicality. He desired some means of embodying more precisely 
his outlook on life, his increased awareness of himself and of his 
relation to existence than was permitted him in the stereotyped heroic 
tragedy. 

A reconstruction of his mental development must depend so much on 
unchecked assumptions as to render the attempt hardly justifiable. But 
some of the stages in such a progress are clearly indicated in his letters, 
and may lead one to a point from which his later work can be viewed in 
the aspect he intended. The first departure is noted in a letter (1824) 
written before he left Oxford, in which he says : 


Say what you will, I am convinced the man who is to awaken the drama must 
be a bold trampling fellow—no creeper into worm-holes—no reviver even, however 
good. These re-animations are vampire cold. 


It is possible that when he said “ these re-animations ”’ he was referring 
merely to productions such as those of Croly and Walker (which justified 
_his opinion that ‘“‘ just now the drama is a haunted ruin”), but it is not 
incredible that he had at the back of his mind the romantic dramas 
with which he himself was then struggling, that he felt himself to be 
involved in a worm-hole. Certainly only three months later he tells 
Kelsall definitely that he does not intend to finish The Second Brother, but 
that he is ‘‘ thinking of a very Gothic-styled tragedy for which I have a 
jewel of a title—Death’s Jest Book.” 
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About the same time (May, 1825) he took his B.A. degree, and early 
in the next month he left England in order to study medicine at Géttingen. 
Beddoes was impulsive, but even so it is not possible to set off for a foreign 
university without some premeditation, and probably in his discontented 
state of mind, casting about for an alternative profession to literature, he 
had found that of his father most to his taste. He had, either by luck or 
design, begun the study of German some months before. 

In his letters of the next year or so there is a series of comments which 
ascend in so mathematical an order that one is tempted to see in them the © 
reflection of an increasing preoccupation with immediate rather than 
imaginative reality. To find the first of this series we must go back to the 
time just before he left Oxford, when he wrote a very reasonable letter 
which is consistent with a diminution of poetical enthusiasm : 


Though I depend very little on my poetical faculty, it is my intention to complete 
one more tragedy, on the comparative merits or demerits of which future deter- 
minations will depend. 


Then when he had been only three months in Gottingen : 


I am preparing for deep and thorough medical studies : for I find literary wishes 
fading pretty fast—however I have writ two acts of an affair which, if ever con- 
summated, will be tolerably decent. 


There is noticeable only a tone of disillusionment here, with no hint of the 
repugnance he is presently to feel, and this will be reflected in the first 
two acts of Death’s Fest Book, which are those, of course, to which he 
refers. These are not coloured with the energetic satire of the last three 
acts. A letter of December of the same year describes his daily work, 
which is devoted entirely to anatomy and kindred subjects, except for the 
brief relaxation he allows himself sometimes in the evening : 


10-11 write a little Death’s Fest Book, which is a horrible waste of time, but one 
must now and then throw away the dregs of the day ; read Latin sometimes or even 
continue the anatomy and at 11 go to bed. 


It is not his casual manner towards his poetry which is remarkable, for 
poets are not of necessity steady workers, but the increasing hostility with 
which he regards it. The Jest Book seems to be undertaken as a means of 
escape from the vexations of the day, whatever they may have been, and 
work produced under such conditions would probably conform to one of 
two varieties, it might be either a rebuilding afar of ideal palaces or the 
construction of a more immediate receptacle for his spleen, a satiric spittoon. 

That the young Beddoes was fervently romantic is no reason for sup- 
posing him, now, to choose the first alternative ; his impulsiveness must 
have driven him romantic, considering the nature of the influences he 
suffered, but under continual self-criticism he would have become aware 
that this romanticism was super-imposed and not in accord with his true 
personality. The most direct revelation of his real character is made in a 
verse-letter to Barry Cornwall, written only three months after the last 
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quoted, in which he contrasts the spirit of his own poetry with that of the 
elder writer : 
Your muse is younger in her soul than mine: 
O feed her still on woman’s smiles and wine, 
And give the world a tender song once more, 
For all the good can love and can adore 
What’s human fair and gentle. Few, I know, 
Can bear to sit at my board when I show 
The wretchedness and folly of man’s all . . . 
I will do 
Unsociably my part and still be true 
To my own soul. 


If any evidence is still wanting that Beddoes no longer regarded himself 

as a writer of romantic tragedies, it is supplied in plain prose by a letter 

written early in the next month (April, 1826) : 

° I have left off reading Parnassian foolery ! I can bear a satire still tho’ and write 
one as fest-book shall show. 


In October, 1826, he tells Proctor that Death’s Fest Book is finished “ in 
the rough,” but it was not until 1829 that he sent a copy to Kelsall for 
criticism by him and Proctor and advice as to its publication. The years 
between 1826 and 1829 were spent in working on the first draft. His mental 
attitude in the meantime towards life and towards poetry becomes an 
aggravation of that noted in his earlier letters. In 1827 he writes : 
I am already so thoroughly penetrated with the conviction of the absurdity and 
unsatisfactory nature of human life that I search with avidity for every shadow of 
a proof or probability of an after existence .. . 


And six months later to Kelsall : 

Yet let me assure you that your idea of my merits as a writer is extravagantly 
passing my real worth : I would really not give a shilling for anything I have written, 
nor sixpence for anything I am likely to write. I am essentially unpoetical in 
character, habits and ways of thinking . . . 


With so little inducement from himself to write, it is not surprising that 
the est Book should be his last work of any size. Although he continued 
to alter it till his death twenty years later it was only in matters of detail, 
and it is to this part of his life that it properly belongs. _ 
Beddoes left all his papers to Kelsall, and instructed him to publish at 
his discretion. In 1850, the year after the poet’s death, Kelsall published 
with Pickering Death’s Jest Book. ‘The book appeared without the author’s 
name, but in the next year the same firm brought out a selection by Kelsall 
of miscellaneous poems and fragments. These were acknowledged to be 
the work of Beddoes, and his authorship of the fest Book was made public 
at the same time. Kelsall prefixed an account of the poet’s life which 
inaccurately records his last years. : 
There was no other edition till 1890, when the poetical works again 
appeared in two volumes, edited, with additions and including a precise 
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account of the poet’s life, by Mr. Gosse, who had had access to the original 
manuscripts. ; 

In the verse letter to Barry Cornwall from which we have already 
quoted Beddoes speaks with particularity of Death’s Fest Book, and says 
that in the play ‘“‘ he who pipes to the dancers is the fool of the feast ” : 

I’ve dug him up and decked him trim, 
And made a mock, a fool, a slave of him, 
Who was the planets’ tyrant, dotard Death .. . 


For death is more a jest than life. You see 
Contempt grows quick from familiarity. 
I owe this wisdom to Anatomy. 


He intends to rob death of his “‘ moony ghostliness ”’ and “‘ uncypress him 
in the light.” Thus to tear down the trappings, the cloudy trophies and 
funereal plumes, is the work of one sick beyond patience with the com- 
forting illusions of romance—for the conventions that add terror at the 
same time add grandeur to the unknown ordeal, and so are comfortable 
bolsters of self-respect, preferable to the realism that brings no cloak to 
horrid insignificance. His intention is, besides, a challenge to the strong- 
hold of romance, for death, seeming always so far off, beyond experience 
and inaccessible to any but the rarest sympathy, is the last theatre for the 
posings of the romantic. 

Yet even in Death’s Fest Book his progress towards satire is not 
complete ; his women are still beautiful in the romantic fashion, for he 
never penetrated feminine nature. There is no indication that he was ever 
interested in any woman, or in the sex, and now, when he can write with 
strength of intellectual matters, and of emotions not directly amorous, 
immediately his imagery is applied to the notion of love it becomes weak, 
soft and rosy. A greater security in the handling of this imagery is apparent 
in the later work, and though he allows himself such an expression as “‘ kiss- 
coloured rose,” he follows it with cool and graceful lines : 

When she moves, you see 
Like water from a crystal overfilled, 
Fresh beauty tremble out of her and lave 
Her fair sides to the ground. 


But the women remain in the play no more organic than in the simile— 
vases of cold sense, for whom men fruitlessly plot and murder. Their 
death is like the spilling of water. 

The play opens with a revenge motive, the cause of which is antecedent 
to the opening. The reigning Duke is supposed to have wronged the father 
and sister of Isbrand, the Court Fool who is in the play, and Wolfram, 
knight and the Fool’s brother. Wolfram is the only man the least honour- 
able, and he is murdered by the Duke after having rescued him from 
the Saracens. Isbrand learns of the murder, and has now an additional 
motive for revenge, but though he struggles against Melveric and usurps the 
dukedom for a moment, it is out of a desire for power rather more than 
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for revenge. The Duke himself is not a lusty enough character to provide 
much action. He is a cynic, and has had so much experience of ruling 
that he strives to regain his throne more from boredom than from the 
persuasions of his natural right. The real protagonists are the ambitious, 
intellectual Fool and the fantastic, stupid Death of Beddoes’s 
imagination. 

The play is haunted, for the action is extended into two worlds. Though 
the ghost of Wolfram is the only one to walk, the other world, ever in the 
mind of the student of “ grim Anatomy,” has casements opening on 
this, through which the hushed turmoil of the disembodied floats up 
and troubles flesh. It is at these times Beddoes writes some of his most 
distinctive poetry : 

In the old times Death was a feverish sleep 

In which men walked. The other world was cold 
And thinly peopled, so life’s emigrants 

Came back to mingle with the crowds of earth : 
But now great cities are transported thither, 
Memphis and Babylon and either Thebes 

And Priam’s towery town with its one beech. 
The dead are most and merriest . . . 


Such speculations and grinning paradoxes move him, and the familiarity 
with which he invests the exotic produces a peculiar but credible reality : 
Were I buried like him 

There in the very garrets of Death’s town, 

But six feet under earth (that’s the grave sky) 

I’d jump up into life. But he’s a quiet ghost ; 

He walks not in the churchyard after dew 

But gets to his grave betimes, burning no glow-worms, 

Sees that his bones are right and stints his worms 

Most miserly. 


The grotesque humour that flickers in such passages is most characteristic 
of Beddoes. Sometimes it is condensed to epigrammatic wit—the old gods 
were only men and wine—but in its extended form it is more personal ; the 
substitute for the moonshine he deliberately swore away. __ 

Isbrand dominates the latter part of the play, and it is his task to 
“uncypress Death,” for even the unscrupulous Duke has some moon- 
shine in his composition. It may be permissible to see in the Court Fool 
certain elements of self-portraiture, of what Beddoes considered the 
‘“ essentially unpoetical ” nature. He has given to Isbrand the type of mind 
resembling his own—one not quick to the elusive reality of imagination, 
and altogether out of patience with the pretty, ingenious ascriptions of the 
less robust poets, but alert and keen, these limitations aside. So it is that 
the chaste huntress, Endymion’s mistress, finds scant respect in Isbrand’s 
address : 

That wolf-howled, witch-prayed, owl-sung fool, 
Fat mother moon. 
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Maternity is an attribute disastrous to the hymned virgin of the skies. The 
silver stairway between earth and heaven is shivered ; the fragments are 
common enough tinsel. 

‘A sweet but tedious sop for the admirers of the pretty I have thrown 
in at Scene 3 of Act V,” he writes to Kelsall. Such passages, of a flowery 
emotionalism, are noticeably rarer towards the end of the play. As he 
invoked the Moon with levity, so he mocks the nightingale. It is not, for 
him, a bird of serious passion, but, sings Isbrand : 

I’ll not be a fool, like the nightingale, 
Who sits up all midnight without any ale, 
Making a noise with his nose. 


Beddoes’s songs, both inside and outside of the Fest Book, may be divided 
into two kinds : the deliberately pretty and the deliberately grotesque. He 
is the severest critic of his songs, as of his other work, and on the subject 
of their composition he says : 
I would write more songs if I could, but I can’t manage rhyme well or easily. 
I very seldom get a glimpse of the right sort of idea in the right light for a song ; 
and eleven out of the dozen are always good for nothing. 


The absence of spontaniety, which is generally destructive of an 
emotional effect, is of less consequence where satire and the grotesque are 
intended. The grotesque, the bringing together of two opposing qualities 
in a strange proportion detrimental to that one generally considered 
superior, this is the vehicle for the satire in such songs in the Jest Book. 
In Adam, the Carrion Crow, for instance, Beddoes makes of Cleopatra, an 
accepted symbol of earthly beauty and delight, a thing ridiculous, a 
wretched skull nested in by sophisticated crows : 

Ho ! Eve, my grey carrion wife, 
When we have supped on kings’ marrow, 
Where shall we drink and make merry our life ? 
Our nest it is queen Cleopatra’s skull, 
Tis cloven and cracked, 
And battered and hacked, 
But with tears of blue eyes it is full. 


The theme is common : 


Get you to my lady’s chamber and tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to this 
favour she shall come. 


And Sir Thomas Browne has a sentence or two in which the identity of 
the symbols may balance the disparity between the themes, which is slight 
after all, for he is speaking of sleep and that is only, Beddoes says, “a 
lighter warmer death ” : 

Nor will the sweetest delight of gardens afford much comfort in sleep ; wherein 


the dulness of that sense shakes hands with delectable odours ; and though in the 
bed of Cleopatra can hardly with any delight raise up the ghost of a rose. : 


Each of these passages is regretful ; the first bitterly, and the thie with 
melancholy, but they both imply, in some degree at least, a vibration to, 
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and a regret for, the passing of woman’s beauty. In Beddoes there is no 
such regret. When he seems to accept their beauty as of value it is from 
convention, or as a “sop to the admirers of the pretty ” ; there is no 
vindictiveness even in his insistence on the ugliness of its finality, but an 
intellectual satisfaction as in the precise recording of an observation. 
His anatomical studies rendered him intimate with processes more 
private than those of the toilet, and destroyed in him that reverence for 
the flesh it is a communal labour to sustain, in face of the actuality. 
Such a thing has happened to other writers, to Swift and to Baudelaire ; 
these and their like depend on more gracious qualities for any popularity 
they may win. 

A grotesque such as no other poet has employed is Beddoes’s contribu- 
tion to literature. It would be easier to do justice to his ability to embody 
abstractions in poetic imagery than to this last queer talent that he 
realised at the moment he ceased to write. It is not grafted on till the third 
act of the Fest Book, for the exuberant prose in Act I, with its comic element, 
is more nearly traditional, seeming a first effort towards the personal 
instrument he desired. A parallel is hard to discover ; the grotesque is 
satirically employed in Hudibras, but there the method is generally a 
confounding of the sublime with the ridiculous ; the other satirists usually 
employ wit of a verbal rather than an imaginative kind. Beddoes depends 
mainly on the perversion of the image ; the negative of the photograph of 
a river scene bears a similar relation to its print as do these lines to a 
conventional pastoral : 

I like a full-voiced fellow, 
A craggy-throated, fat-cheeked trumpeter, 
A barker, a moon-howler, who could sing 
Thus, as I heard the snaky mermaids sing 
In Phlegethon, that hydrophobic river, 
One May-morning in Hell. 


The elements of this picture correspond nearly enough to those in a stanza 
we quote for its familiarity : 

And we will sit upon the rocks 

And see the shepherds feed their flocks 

By shallow rivers, to whose falls 

Melodious birds sing madrigals. 


The difference between these two landscapes, if it could be formulated, 
would reveal the essential, not of Marlowe, for he did surpassing things, 
but of Beddoes. That piece of blank verse is in his distinctive style, which 
he invented so late in his poetic life that its significance is not clear. His 
correspondence, however, leaves us no means to doubt that its intention 
was satiric ; but to say so is not to elucidate the esthetic of it. It is more 
useful to employ a popular distinction and to call the first passage ugly 
and the second beautiful, remembering that, pruned of transcendental 
associations, this is no more than to say that the objects of which the two 
\ 
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pictures are composed would be in the one case pleasing and in the other 
displeasing, if encountered beyond the printed page. Quotations have 
shown that Beddoes was out of humour with the world and that his 
intellect would not permit him to create a pleasant imaginary existence. 
Or, perhaps, there was in his mind, that photographic outfit, no apparatus for 
printing-off from the negatives the desolation it recorded ; so he saw the 
world always stark and ghastly in silhouette, though his peculiar wit gave 
the twisted humour of pollard willows to the figures in his landscape. 
It may be recalled here that his attempts at colouring and pretty fantasy 
are remarkably maladroit. 

The later years of Beddoes’s life are only fragmentarily recorded, and 
the reader who desires to know all that is available must consult the 
Memoir prefixed by Mr. Gosse to his valuable edition of the poet’s work. 
The difficulty of obtaining these two volumes may perhaps justify the 
repetition here of the more important facts. 

In 1829, when Beddoes sent the trial draft of Death’s Fest Book to his 
friends in England, he was still at Géttingen. He removed thence to 
Wiirzburg, which offered more facilities for study, and in 1832 he took 
the degree of M.D. Then his sympathy with Polish revolutionaries, exiled 
there, seems to have led to trouble with the King, for he writes that he, 
together with other professors, has been banished “ by that ingenious 
Jack-a-napes of Bavaria.’’ He achieved more tranquillity in Zurich, where 
he spent the next few years, presumably as a private practitioner. He does 
not seem to have completed any literary work. On the suggestion of his 
friends, he had agreed to revise the Jest Book before publishing it, and he 
spent some of his time on this. He mentions also a volume he is preparing, 
of stories connected by poems, to be called The Ivory Gate—a project 
never realised. 

In 1839 political troubles again disturbed him. This time it was a 
peasant rising, and though he appears to have been something of a 
democrat, he was compelled to leave the town, his life being actually 
insecure. He was in Berlin for a time and in England for a short while. 
The next three or four years were spent in wandering, and he mentions 
half-a-dozen German towns where he has lived. He settled for a time at 
Giessen, where Liebig had his chemical school. 

In 1846 he visited England again. He proposed to stay only six weeks, 
but severe neuralgia prevented him from leaving. The records collected 
by Mr. Gosse testify to a change in Beddoes’s disposition. His friends 
found him, it is said, “altered beyond all recognition . . . rough and 
cynical in speech and eccentric in manners.” After a stay of ten months, 
six of which were spent in a bedroom, “ reading and smoking and admit- 
ting no visitor,” he returned to Frankfurt, leaving behind him an impres- 
sion, unmistakable, of his misanthropy. 

His life concluded as a tragedy, of which the final scenes were bizarre. 
In Frankfurt he made the acquaintance of a young baker named Degen, 
and his was the only company he would tolerate. In this curious 
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companionship Beddoes’s sincere but frustrated passion for the drama 
found at last an outlet almost adequate for its audaciousness. He taught 
English to the German baker, and hired the Zurich Theatre for a night 
in order that his friend might play the part of Hotspur, in which he 
had instructed him. The records of that performance unfortunately are 
not available, but in their place it may be interesting to supply some of 
Beddoes’s notes which show how seriously he considered the problems 
of stagecraft : 


Many things are quite absurd and destructive of all poetry in arrangements 
which appear not of the slightest consequence. 

I am convinced that playbills, for instance, are very pernicious, one should never 
know the actors’ names and private circumstances, the spectators would then be 
compelled to identify them with their dramatic characters, the interest would be 
much purer and undivided, the illusion carried as far as it can and ought to be... 

The Greeks (from whom we can learn much if we understand their motives) 
were in possession of this secret (the mysteriousness of anonymity), and this is the 
real meaning of their masks, which have so bothered the critics ; and these were 
doubly useful, they deceived to a certain degree, not only the spectator, but also 
the actor with the semblance of an heroic and unknown person, and prevented the 
annoying familiarity of the stage. 

Of course I do not wish to see these sorts of masks on our own stage—our 
passionate drama renders them impossible—though it might be an interesting 
experiment to try them once in an adaptation of Agamemnon, The Bacche, Antigone, 
or Electra—to be concluded with the satiric drama—The Cyclops : it is only to be 
lamented that we have no other means of disguising so completely our actors, and 
making Richard, Hamlet, Macbeth—as absolutely distinct and independent 
individuals—as Cidipus and Orestes must have been . . 

Othello’s colour is a sort of mask . . . 

The witches, Peter and the purse, the grave-diggers, in a lesser degree Kent 
and Lear’s Fool, are all more or less purposely destructive of the tragic illusion. 


It is not known by what necessity Beddoes and Degen were separated, 
but the event depressed Beddoes so much that he gashed his leg 
with a razor, in an attempt to sever the artery. Medical treatment was 
given him, but he frequently disturbed the bandages, and irritated the 
wound till amputation became necessary. His letters to a relative, who 
proposed to visit him in his need, are courteous, but turn to literary 
discussion with such irrelevance as obviously to repel any such attention. 
In January, 1849, he was recovered sufficiently to be able to walk, and on 
the 26th of that month he made an excursion into the town itself. He died 
at ten o’clock the same evening, being found in bed unconscious in circum- 
stances which left no doubt that he had administered to himself a dose of 


the poison curari. A note to his friend Revell Phillips was folded on his 


breast : 
January 26th, 1849. 

I am food for what I am good for—worms. I have made a will here which I 
desire to be respected, and add the donation of £20 to Dr. Ecklin, my physician. 
W. Beddoes must have a case (50 bottles) of Champagne Moet 1847 growth to 
drink my health in. 
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Thanks for all kindness. Borrow the £200. You are a good and noble man, and 

your children must look sharp to be like you. 
Yours, 
if my own, 
ever, 
ie Laps 

Love to Anna, Henry, the Beddoes of Longvill, and Zoe and Emmeline King, 
also to Kelsall whom I beg to look at my MSS. and print or not as he thinks fit. 
I ought to have been amongst other things a good poet. Life was too great a bore 
on one peg, and that a bad one. Buy for Dr. Ecklin above mentioned (one of) 
Reade’s best stomach-pumps. 


It is significant that his last thought should have been to fling that vulgar 
apparatus in the solemn face of Death. 

At a time when the rankest imitation of the old drama was sure to be 
received unhesitatingly, the last Elizabethan, as Mr. Lytton Strachey calls 
him, arrived amid no enthusiasm. It is true that Darley and Barry Cornwall 
had welcomed The Bride’s Tragedy as a work of promise, but the fruit did 
not appear till thirty years afterwards, and by that time their words were 
forgotten. In any case, Death’s fest Book came inappropriately at the 
moment of humanity’s apotheosis among the miracles of the Great Exhibi- 
tion ; the grave-ward bearing of that work was an undesirable reminder. 

Though Beddoes is supposed to have anticipated Darwin by discovering 
“the steps that lead from dog to man,” that passage in the Jest Book 
appears to be, from its relation to the rest of the work, a fanciful excursion 
and not even an inaccurate figure of the evolutionary process. If he perceived 
in the universe any symbolical movement, it was the Dance of Death : 


Vous qui en cette portraiture 
Voyez danser états divers 
Pensez que |’humaine nature 
Ce n’est fort. que viande 4 vers. 


Beddoes is one of the few poets who should have written more, but, 
living among medical men, cut off from his own language, and finding no 
escape from his misanthropy in a reformer’s credulous passion, he lacked 
any particular incentive to write at all. If he had possessed more fully the 
spleen of the satirist, a detestation of the human race, he might have 
surpassed the Fest Book with a grotesque comedy to which the whole of 
existence would have fallen prey, but he was too good-humoured (at least, 
while he was still writing) or too indifferent. 

As it is, he must be granted the mastery, and that intermittently, of a 
- small domain. His work is not remarkable for the representation of usual 
passions but for the manner in which it expresses the absurdity of “‘ man’s 
all,” the wretchedness and vulgarity of his extinction. That is the only 
conviction towards which he inclined, and for emphasis he distorts even 


the natural lineaments into queerly grinning masks. It is an ironic accident 


that he should lie buried in the hospital cemetery at Basle under Death’s 
grandest tree—the cypress. 
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TWO ESSAYS 


By HUGO VON HOFMANNSTHAL 
I—THE IRONY OF THINGS 


T was long before the War that I read the following sentence in 
the Fragments of Novalis: ‘“‘ Comedies must be written after an 
unsuccessful war.”’ This strikingly laconic observation seemed to me 
rather strange at the time, but I understand it better now. The 
essence of comedy is irony, and there is nothing like a lost war to teach 
us the significance of this irony that permeates our whole earthly existence. 
The hero of tragedy, the individual, is endowed with artistic dignity, 
he is conceived as a demi-god standing outside the pale of ordinary 
middle-class relationships. Once let tragedy deviate but a hair’s breadth 
from its necessary tradition, and it enters the sphere of comedy ; how 
close each is to the other may be observed in the case of Hamlet. Hamlet 
himself is a prince and a hero, but the irony of circumstances and the 
self-irony within the hero’s brain are like the rays of the sun beating down 
upon a snow man. A middle-class tragic drama is an absurdity, for the 
middle-class world is a world of social conventions, and tragedy must of 
necessity transpire in a world where there are no social conventions. 
True comedy sets the individual amid the thousandfold relationships 
and customs of society, envisages every person and every thing in relation 
to every other person and every other thing, and then proceeds to set it 
all face to face with irony. 

Thus it was with the War, which has come to us all, and from under the 
shadow of which we have not yet emerged, and shall not, perhaps, for 
another twenty years. Like comedy, war puts everything into relationship 
with everything else—the seemingly great with the seemingly. small ; it 
sets a new master over the old, while the new is in turn dominated by 
someone above him ; it reduces the heroic to the mechanical, the humanly 
pathetic to the purely commercial, and so on without end. The moment 
the War began the “hero” was, through the Irony of Things, laughed 
out of existence by the sapper ; the hero wished to stand erect and join 
the issue, but the man with a spade came along and entrenched himself 
in the earth. At the same time the individual almost lost faith in himself, 
for the Irony of Things replaced him by the mass ; and not only the 


- individual but the organised mass—the battalion, the regiment, the corps 


a 


—was ‘‘ironised”” by a yet greater and more amorphous mass. This 


vast straggling and struggling thing, awe-inspiring, inimical, gigantic, 


in its turn felt itself guided and pushed forward by a power. difficult to 
name—let us call it the national spirit. But the time came when even this 
terrific mass suffered the Irony of Things through the temporary omni- 
potence of a few individuals who somehow got their hand on the wheel and 
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were able to dominate the unwieldy monster, if only for a moment. And 
finally at the same instant these few ruling individuals were themselves 
the victims of the crossing rays of the most devastating and irresistible 
irony : to wit, the contrast between the magnificent ideals which were ever 
on their lips and the confused tangle of obstinate realities—the tyranny, 
for instance, of the tool over the human being, who fondly believes it is 
he who guides the utensil ; and of the endless round of details which is 
the basis of reality, and which mocks at our rash efforts to synthesise 
life, our admittedly false attempts to escape from the mechanics of 
existence. 

Then came the time when the nation’s general conception of things 
was subjected to the Irony of Things, as the classes evolved their concep- 
tion of things. Take the matter of coal and the coal-workers. ‘The great 
thing we call European civilization—in which the material hides the 
spiritual, and the spiritual the material : this is made ironically ridiculous 
by one physical substance, a mineral form of condensed sunlight. ‘This 
one substance not only controls and thus “ ironises ”’ all social classes, 
including the labouring classes, but the coal-workers themselves, who, by 
a stroke of supreme irony, are reduced by the very material which they 
handle to a position scarcely distinguishable from downright slavery. 

In the struggle for the soul of the coal-worker—who has for the time 
being become master of the situation—we perceive that the catchwords of 
society and of the nation are in their turn subjected to the Irony of Things, 
for the coal-worker is inevitably—more so than other workers—bound to 
one spot, and the great unchangeable powers in their turn ironise the 
whole situation, the powers of geography and history. 

There is an inexhaustible well of irony in the fact that in all the defeated 
countries (fully one-half of Europe) money has lost its purchasing power 
over goods, over even the daily necessities like bread and cloth ; men who 
formerly devoted their lives and energies to obtaining the means where- 
with to pay for everything are nowadays unable to buy anything when 
they have it: they have returned to the old system of barter, and as a 
consequence the intellectual has no longer an opportunity to work with 
his brain and soul; the director of a college earns about as much as a 
grocer’s apprentice, and a Secretary of State somewhat less than a chauffeur. 

And here we find ourselves in the midst of true comedy—or rather, 
in the presence of such universal irony as no comedy ever exhibited unless 
it were the comedy of Aristophanes. Remember that the comedy of 
Aristophanes sprang from an unsuccessful war that was to seal the fate of 
the poet’s fatherland. It is indubitable that the ironic power of events is 
felt largely by the vanquished. He who sees a thing through to the 
bitter end sees clearly : he is rewarded by a clear inner vision ; he sees 
beyond the appearances of things, almost like one who has died. 

Our poets of a century ago were fully aware of these things ; it was onl 
natural, for they had lived through the stormy years of the Frenc 
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Revolution and the Napoleonic wars, just as we have lived through the 


ee 


present events. They made Irony the basis of their lives and of their atti- 
tude toward life and called it “ Romantic Irony.” They deemed it wrong 
to allow one’s self to be overwhelmed by sorrow and held that a man 
ought to be able to look on the laughable side of things. They urged that 
one should consider all life as a “ pleasant and beautiful illusion ” or a 
“ magnificent play,” and maintained that he who did otherwise was unable 
to grasp the meaning of the universe. After the tempest of their epoch 
had subsided, a tempest in which the bitter was mingled with the insipid, 
they rose triumphant and attained a spiritual liberty which, to us, seems 
not unlike intoxication. To-day we are somewhat better equipped to 
understand this state of things than we were during the couple of gener- 
ations that elapsed after its appearance, and we read with astonishment 
the words that were written with a pen of fire upon the dark and starless 
vault of heaven : Man is the Spirit ; where the Spirit of Man is, there is 
Liberty. 


—A SUBSTITUTE FOR DREAMS 


HAT people seek in the motion pictures—said my friend with 
whom I happened to discuss the matter—what the masses of 


working-people demand of them, is a substitute for dreams. 
They would fill their imaginations with pictures, powerful presentments 
charged with the very essence of life itself, pictures that, as it were, 
grow out of the soul of the spectator and at the same time move him to 
the depths. Life owes this to him. The minds of these spectators are 
empty ; it is not the fault of Nature, but rather of the existence which 
society forces them to endure. 

Here are agglomerations of industrial towns blackened with soot, with 
nothing but a small patch of dried-up meadow grass between one town 
and the next ; here children are born and grow up, and not one in 6,000 
ever sees a fir-tree, or a squirrel, or a spring. Such are our cities, endless 
rows of houses, checkerboards of bisecting lines, every house looking like 
every other, with its standardised doors, its rows of uniform windows, 
and the shops below. And then our factories and our complex systems 
of machinery ; and the office where you pay your tax or register yourself— 
here is nothing but the number over the door to distinguish this building 
from the others. And the work-day with its routine, in factory or shop, 
with the same mechanical motions to be gone through, the same hammer- 
ing, the same rasping, the same vibrations, the same everlasting whirr of 
the wheels. And then the return home, where the same mechanical 
gestures are repeated: here is the gas-oven, the iron stove, the few 
necessary utensils and implements to which one becomes so accustomed 
that in the end they dominate and make a tool of him who uses them : the 
human being is no more than a tool among tools. 
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It is from this drab mechanical flatness that the people escape and 
gather in the dark room with its fleeting visions. That the pictures they 
see are dumb is only an additional attraction ; they are dumb like dreams. 
In the depths of their souls these people subconsciously fear words as the 
sinister instrument of society. The public lecture-hall is next door to the 
motion-picture theatre, the meeting-hall is a block away, but neither 
possesses the power of the theatre, whose entrance draws to it inevitably 
the footsteps of all men, like the entrance to the wineshop, only tts 
attraction is somewhat different. 

In the lecture-hall we see the golden letters “‘ Knowledge is Power ”’— 
but the spell of the theatre is more potent, for it lures with pictures. ‘The 
power that comes through knowledge is a power that the people hardly 
trust : they are not yet quite convinced on that score ; they are indeed 
rather suspicious of it. They feel that it must somehow lead them only 
deeper into the mechanical morass, and farther from real life, from what 
something deep down in their innermost being tells them real life actually 
is. Knowledge, education, the recognition of relationships—all this, 
perhaps, loosens the chains of bondage that lie heavy on them ; possibly 
it does that—for the time being—but only the more effectively to tighten 
them. And, finally, they feel the soul would remain as empty, as 
unsatisfied, as ever. 

This, of course, is unexpressed, but is none the less acutely felt. ‘The 
peculiar emptiness of reality, the solitude (from which alcohol is indeed 
one mode of escape), the rare ideas that sometimes enter the great void— 
such a state of affairs cannot be remedied by what the lecture-hall has to 
offer, nor by the catchwords of political parties, nor by the daily paper. 
This in no way compensates for the dead level of existence. The utter- 
ances of the educated or the half-educated, whether spoken or written, 
are somewhat foreign and strange to the masses. ‘They ripple the surface, 
perhaps, but they never awake the slumbering depths. ‘There is too much 
of the mystical, the unknown ; the connection between theory and life 
seems without rhyme or reason, and what is said never arouses the spirit 
and carries it into other realms. It leaves rather a feeling of despondency 
and the impression that the individual is no more than a weak link in the 
chain. But the masses know of another power, a real power, the only real 
power, and that is Dreams. They were once children ; then, indeed, they 
were mighty beings. There were dreams that remained after the night 
was gone, and they pervaded the whole of existence ; anything was enough 
to render life tangible, actual ; a dark corner, a breath of air, the face of 
an animal, the shuffle of strange footsteps. Everything was charged with 
meaning ; the dark room behind the cellar stairs, an old barrel in the 
courtyard half-full of rain water, the lumber chest, the door to the store- 
room, the garret-door, or that to the neighbour’s house through which 
someone came—an old man perhaps to whom one bowed with anxious 
respect, or some fair being that sent a sweet nameless shudder to the 
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depths of one’s being. The old lumber chest, with its magical contents, 
is Once again thrown open—through the motion-picture. The motion- 
ak reveals all that was before mysteriously hidden : it shows what was 
ehind the impenetrable cold fagade of people’s houses ; doors fly open, 
and we see the homes of the rich, the young girl’s room, the lobbies of 
hotels ; we peer into the robber’s den and into the secret workroom of the 
alchemist. ‘The motion-picture is like the aerial journey with Asmodeus, 
who took off the roofs of houses and revealed men’s secrets. But there is 
something more than the mere satisfaction of oft-disappointed curiosity : 
a secret instinct is appeased, an instinct familiar to the dreamers of dreams. 
Dreams are facts, and with the endless spectacle of the motion-picture 
there is mingled a pleasant sort of self-deception ; the fleeting shadows 
are like the ebb and flow of life, they are indeed the ebbs and flows of 
innumerable existences. Landscapes, houses and parks, woods and 
harbours flit by, accompanying like soft music the figures of human 
beings, and they stir up heaven knows what sort of longing or vanity in 
the unlighted depths which no written or spoken word can reach. On the 
screen a whole literature hurries by, a literature of rags and tatters—nay, a 
whole chaos of literatures, the by-product of thousands of dramas, novels, 
tales of criminals, historical anecdotes, hallucinations of visionaries, yarns 
of adventurers. Out of this conglomeration there come at the same time 
beautiful beings, who, with a glance or a gesture, can reveal a human soul. 
These beings live and sorrow, suffer and vanish before the eyes of the 
dreamer, and yet the dreamer knows that he is awake, knows that he need 
not suppress anything that lies within him, that he may freely gaze at the 
ceaselessly flitting reel of life before him. He is altogether and without 
reserve a human being giving in to this drama, and during the unfolding 
of the story there is not a dream, even of the tenderest days of his child- 
hood, that is not here satisfied, for we have never really forgotten any of 
our dreams, though it may seem as if we had. From every dream, even from 
those that are forgotten when we awake, something remains in us to 
colour, however lightly, our emotions ; and there remains as well the habit 
of dreams, wherein Man is more surely himself than in his everyday life, 
and through which what is strongest and most characteristic emerges, for 
through dreams is man released and enabled to complete his existence. 
This dark and unexplored existence is deeply affected while the eyes of 
the spectator read the thousandfold picture of life before him. The 
subconscious life, wherein the individual ceases to be an individual, 
the life that can so seldom be reached by a word, vibrates in response to 


the motion-picture. From the subconscious springs the most deeply 


hidden of all human sensations : the intimation of immortality and the 
contempt of the purely material, which is only accidental ; touch but the 
subconscious and you throw open the realm of Faery. Out of the depths 
comes like lightning the symbol, an emblem, a picture of spiritual truth, 
which is unattainable through reason. 
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I know, concluded my friend, that there are many ways of looking at 
the question, and I realise that one may (quite legitimately, perhaps) 
maintain that there is nothing in the motion-pictures but a hotchpotch 
concocted for purely mercenary reasons, a glorification of empty technique, 
the degradation of what is spiritual in human nature and the crudest sort 
of appeal to common curiosity. But to me the motion-picture is the only 
medium through which the men of our day—and by that I mean the great 
masses of mankind—are able to come together for the purpose of enjoying 
a wonderful—nay, a spiritual—heritage and of making their own lives a 
part of the common life of humanity. 

The dark crowded room with its fleeting pictures is, to my thinking— 
I cannot put it otherwise—almost worthy of reverence, for it is the place 
to which men are driven in an effort toward self-preservation : they flee 
from the real, the mechanical, the drab, seeking the light. 
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[We are indebted to Mr. C. K. Scorr Moncrtzrr for this beautiful poem, and the 
following note : The text of this poem was transcribed by Hartshorne from a fifteenth- 
century manuscript in the Cambridge University Library, Ff. 2.38. Another version, 
in which the 8th, 15th and 17th, and the latter part of the 11th stanzas are missing, 


is apparently to be found in Ff. 5.48, in the same library. The former version is 


' printed, with various readings from the other, in Ancient Metrical Tales : printed 


chiefly from Original Sources. Edited by the Rev. Charles Henry Hartshorne, M.A. 
Adeo sanctum est vetus omne poema.” (London: William Pickering, 


MDCCCXXIX, pages 134-144.) I have modernised the spelling and a few of the 


words.] 
eA Good Example of 
a Lady that was in Despair 


Give me good-hap and token in this case, 
To make known this matter I have in mind : 
Cleanly to declare it God grant me grace. 
I shall tell you how it was 
Of a lady that lived in dread ; 
She believed not in the Mass 
That Very God was in form of bread. 


ii (orem that was crucified for sinners unkind 


2. She had a lord, a gentle knight 
That loved God well, the sooth to say ; 
The lady was in sorry plight, 
She grieved God by her false way. 
Believed she naught that priests could say, 
Nor. clerks among their books had read, 
Nor any man, do what he may, 
That Very God was in form of bread. 


3. It fell at Easter, after Lent, 
: That every man to Church was gone, 

God to receive with good intent, 
All but that lady, she would none. 
She hid the Host on her breast-bone 

And bare It to her own homestead : 
Of good devotion had she none 

That Very God is in form of bread. 
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4. There she took that Body blest, 
And in a ’kerchief did It fold 
Cast she into her iron chest 
That same God Whom Judas sold. 
And there she kept that Body dear ; 
The fiendes counsel she obeyed 
Till time went past, full half a year, 
With Very God in form of bread 


5. By this Allhallow-tide drew near, 

The lady to her chest is gone ; 

She buried the Body that she’d put there 
Under a pear-tree, herself alone : 
In an arbour beside her hall 

That green and fair doth spring and spread. 
By good example show | shall 

That Very God is in form of bread. 


6. A royal feast the knight did make 
So worshipfully on Christmas Day, 
For lords and ladies that would partake, 
And knights that were of good array : 
An holy Bishop the knight did pray 
Worshipfully to his homestead, 
Who well believed, in Goddes fay, 
That Very God was in form of bread. 


7. So they washed and went to meat : 

And the bishop grace did say. 

Then a squire with service feat 
Served them in good array. 
The squire knelt upon his knee 

And said, ‘‘ Lordings, withouten dread, 
Blessed must that Lordé be 

That is Very God in form of bread. 


8. “ Hearken all of you well to me, 
And of my talking take good heed : 
Here is a seemly sight to see, 
This day a pear-tree begins to spread. 
A fairer sight may no man see ; 
The blossoms are both white and red 
Through His might that died on tree, 
Very God in form of bread.” 
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The second course came in full soon 
With great mirth and solemnity ; 

The lady dreaded she had misdone, 
Soon as she did the pear-tree see. 
Often she studied in her thought 

And in her heart she had great dread 
And said to herself she had miswrought 

Against her God in form of bread. 


The third course came in next, I ween, 
Full royally into the hall ; 
By this the tree was grown all green, 
And the ripe pears down did fall. 
These tidings had both great and small, 
Such fair fruit never was gatheréd, 
Through His might that bought us all, 
Very God in form of bread. 


“ Break a branch,” the Bishop said, 


“* Of this fruit that comes through Goddes grace.’ 


A squire then brake a bough which bled 
Over his hands and over his face. 
Sighed that squire, and said “ Alas!” 

Upon him bled the blood so red. 

For HE was buried in that place, 

Very God in form of bread. 


The Bishop ran from the table anon 
And hied to the pear-tree, that sight to see. 
Of JHESU CHRIST he asked a boon 
Fairly kneeling on his knee. 
He set the branch against the tree, 
It grew to the tree withouten dread. 
By this example men may see 
That Very God is in form of bread. 


The Bishop bade them delve the ground, 
And set thereto his men anon. 
And underneath the roots he found 
A blessed Child formed in blood and bone. 
He looked on the tree, the fruit was gone. 
The Child turned Him about with wounds so red, 
And blessed the people every one, 
GOD, that before was in form of bread. 
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The lady sighed, and said “ Alas, 
That I into the world was brought.” 
The Child He turned away His face, 
Look on that lady would He not. 
Shrift of the Bishop the lady besought : 
‘‘ T have grieved my God in word and deed.”’ 
The Bishop said, “‘ Thou hast miswrought 
Against thy God in form of bread.” 


The Bishop answered in that hour 

And said, “‘ Woman, withouten dread, 
Bitter bales have thee in power. 

Shrive thee well, this I thee rede, 
And think on Him that died on Tree 

And for us all His Blood hath shed. 
Here thyself in sooth may see 

That Very God is in form of bread.” 


He vested him in holiness, 
To an altar that blessed Body he bare, 
Which with holy words into bread he could dress ; 
That lady dear he houselled there. 
Her God she received then 
That for us all His Blood hath shed, 
I take witness of God and men 
That Very God is in form of bread. 


May God Who died upon the Rood 
For me and you and all mankind, 
And bought us with His Precious blood 
Have us ever in His Mind. 
Mary Mother that art so kind 
Save us from the fiendes rede, 
And give us grace, when we have sinned, 
To receive God in form of bread. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“TOO MANY BOOKS” 
(To the Editor of Tue Lonpon Mercury.) 


IR,—Professor Gilbert Norwood’s jeremiad, under the above title, provides a salutary 

antidote to the obsession in books, merely as books, from which the world appears to 
be suffering to-day, although I rather fancy that the substance of his complaint has been 
anticipated by a certain Hebrew wiseacre. 

Nevertheless, the tyranny of the “ classic,” and the clamant obtrusiveness on a limited 
leisure of the ceaseless output of really first-rate contemporary stuff, are more than ever 
only too effective in causing to the earnest and scrupulous reader of the general “‘ omnivor- 
ous ” type, a distressing sense of his impotence to cope with what he conceives to be his 
duties. The modern devotee of the printed word is in a fair way to becoming choked by 
the plethora of books already in existence, and the mountains of volumes annually thrust 
upon his attention can result in nothing but acute dyspepsia, or even suffocation, if taken 
seriously. 

The remedy prescribed by Dr. Norwood for this affliction is commendably drastic, and 
he proposes it with a vigour which is inspiring and a levity quite refreshing in these days 
of unctuous bookishness. He puts his finger on some tender spots, and possesses a happy 


knack of administering exquisite twinges at discreet intervals, although I think his humour 


does not absolve him of the charge of Utopianism. And, in any case, a practical execution 
of his main suggestion would bring us too rapidly to a consummation of Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
prophecy as to mankind’s future habits in respect of reading—a worse evil than the 
present, which Heaven forfend ! 

However, here is a physician not afraid of his job, and merciless, moreover, towards 
his patient. He evidently thoroughly enjoyed abusing that sick man, the general reader, 
as much as he derived pleasure from exposing and slashing the cause of his malady, with 
the result, I have no doubt, that there will be much heart-searching and inward debate 
on this subject of reading in all its aspects—which is all to the good, of course. The normal 
person will doubtless survive the ordeal, and emerge with possibly a diminished self- 
esteem but a riper appreciation of what true pleasure consists in, and an adjusted per- 
spective in the matter of his relation to writers and their demands upon him. 

It is worthy of note that some of the greatest authors have been, themselves, oppressed 
by the terrible legacy bequeathed in the vast accumulation of the world’s literary pro- 
duction, and the intimidating spectacle revealed in the continuous arrival of fresh deposits 
on the “‘ classic ” sub-stratum. And now Professor Norwood, in his turn, bluntly informs 
us that we are book-ridden, thus joining forces with Carlyle and Anatole France, in 
warning us against the disease, and going a step further than our splendid grumbler and 
the Gallic ironist by advocating extermination. 

It would be easy to quarrel with Mr. Norwood ; but, after all, his contentions to the 
contrary notwithstanding, I do not think we need be seriously alarmed or disconcerted. A 
common-sense view of the question, despite Mr. Norwood, affords some solace, and 
Mr. Arnold Bennett himself, if I recollect aright, is to be credited with injecting the 
serum of sanity into the debate in so far as the popular, and indeed the academic, attitude 
is affected. Confessing somewhere or other his lack of familiarity with a certain well- 
known work—or works, it may have been—Mr. Bennett forthwith dismisses his delin- 
quency with the practical reflection that it is not expected of one to read everything. 

I think it is now due from Mr. Norwood, by way of atonement for his negative view 
of the “‘ reader’s ” plight, to elaborate his point regarding the training requisite for wide 
reading, and a truly literary appreciation of the material so consumed, by offering some 
tangible advice. The world has forgotten how to read, mainly on account of the vastness 
of the opportunities provided for doing so, and a definite substitute for his indefinite 
policy of destruction is urgently needed. I really believe that even Homer, Milton, 
Cervantes and Richardson, with adequate equipment on the part of the “ average ”’ 
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reader, could easily be made to yield up their essence, and their works become objects of 
genuine admiration and unhypocritical enjoyment, instead of protracting their useless 
career of unenviable notoriety as arch-bores and unnecessary evils. By all means allow 
everyone to read only that towards which they feel inclined ; but I think it behoves one 
to develop literary taste and the art of selection, and eschew ulterior motives, when I 
am not afraid of it being confuted that pleasure and duty, in that minor undertaking in 
the life of every self-respecting person, a permanent course of reading, would become 
synonymous terms. 

I readily confess, my crimes being innumerable, that your contributor’s diatribe 
caused me a sleepless night, for which may I tender my sincere thanks. I am more than 
ever determined to become acquainted with the best of all that has been written, in 
Europe at least, and do not greatly concern myself whether I die in ten or a hundred 
years’ time with the task sadly incomplete, and the record of my sins of omission and 
commission loudly proclaiming my human limitations. I do not know when I shall 
achieve the promised More, Ben Jonson, Donne, Calderon, Montesquieu, Schiller, 
Stendhal, Amiel, Hauptmann, William de Morgan, de la Mare, and so forth (believe 
me, sir, I suffer no qualms of conscience for this appalling disclosure) ; but my projected 
grand tour of the world’s literature, on which I embarked quite a number of years ago, 
denotes these, and many others besides yet unvisited, as desirable points of call, if I am 
permitted to journey thus far. 

I find that my typewriter has led me an unconscionable distance, and I crave pardon 


for wasting your valuable time.—Yours, etc., Douctas G. GROSSMITH. 
29, Scholar’s Road, Balham, S.W.12. November 5th, 1923. 
HYMNS 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON MERcurRY.) 
IR,—In reference to Mr. Geoffrey Dearmer’s stimulating article on Hymns in your 
November issue, let me point out that Blake’s ‘‘ Can I see another’s woe ?” is included 
in Mr. Garrett Horder’s Worship Song—a book that preceded the English Hymnal, and 
has been in use pretty extensively among Congregational Churches. Lowell’s “ Men, 
whose boast it is that ye ” is also included ; and his “‘ Once to every man and nation.” 
In pointing out this small inaccuracy one does not wish to cavil at Mr. Dearmer’s judgment 
as to the undoubted superiority of the English Hymnal over all other collections up to 


date.—Yours, etc., LeEwIs JOHNSON 
David Thomas Memorial Church, Bishopston, Bristol. November 3rd, 1923. 
(To the Editor of THz LONDON MERcurY.) 
Sas aa Geoffrey Dearmer’s interesting article in the November number of THE 
Lonpon Mercury cannot fail to command the respect and, in the main, the agreement 
of the increasing number who take an intelligent interest in hymnology. But is he not a 
little sweeping in some of his condemnations ? For example, he says that in “‘ not a single 
current ‘ hymnal ’ except the English Hymnal (and no student of the subject will quarrel 
with his high estimate of that fine collection) is William Blake represented.” 

Has Mr. Dearmer ever seen a collection of hymns styled Worship Song ? It is in fairly 
wide use amongst Nonconformists, and it includes ‘‘ Can I see another’s woe ? ” besides 
a number of delightful hymns (not to be found even in the English Hymnal) by poets 
like Milton, Henry Vaughan, Wotton, Quarles and Sir Thomas Browne. His version of 
“Let us with a gladsome mind ” is pure Milton, save for one minor alteration. 

Mr. Dearmer says that Russell Lowell’s hymn 

“* Men, whose boast it is that ye 
‘ Come of fathers brave and free ” 
is never used as such. If he wishes to find evidence to the contrary, he has but to turn 
to Worship Song or to the Fellowship Hymn-Book—the Hymnal of the Brotherhood 
Movement.—Yours, etc., A 
Letchworth, November 13th, 1923. LERED, STAR 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. Our 
Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


AST month a volume of reminiscences by a bookseller was reviewed in these 
Notes. Now there has reached me a similar volume by a book-collector, 
the Ventures in Book Collecting of the late William Harris Arnold (Scribners, 
15s.). Arnold, who died in January of the present year, was an American 

collector of some twenty or thirty years’ experience, who was best known for his 
Tennyson and Stevenson collections. Mr. T. J. Wise, in a most gracefully-written 
little preface, tells how he came first into correspondence, in 1896, with Arnold and 
how, later, he came to know him personally. The original point of contact was a 
copy of one of the rarest of Tennyson’s “‘ Trial Books,”’ The True and the False. Four 
Idylls of the King, which was printed in 1859. Arnold had been lucky and acute enough 
to pick this out of an English bookseller’s catalogue for, as Mr. Wise says, 7s. 6d., or 
as he himself gives the price, 30s. In either event the book was a bargain such as most 
collectors only dream about, and the lucky buyer sent it to be examined by Mr. Wise, 
who was then at work on his Tennyson bibliography, which was not completed until 
1908. After that Mr. Wise was the means of the American collector obtaining 
many of the rarities which made his Tennyson collection famous. Arnold had, like 
most book-lovers, begun by amassing a miscellaneous library : his first purchase was 
a single leaf of Caxton’s Canterbury Tales, the first original English book printed in 
England. The sight of this single leaf entered in one of Messrs. Ellis & Elvey’s 
catalogues fired Arnold’s imagination, and from that day on he was a book collector. 
When, in 1901, he sold his miscellaneous books, keeping only his Tennysons and 
Stevensons, he was pleasantly sentimental enough to keep this treasured leaf which 
had been the starting-point of so much happiness for him. In this posthumous book 
of his Arnold talks about the books he has had, and the result is, of course, readable 
by any sharer of his hobby—any book of the kind would be. But it must be admitted 
that he was not an inspired writer, and his own parts of the book are far less interesting 
than the many quotations which he gives from autograph letters and other documents, 
among which are some unpublished Johnson letters. One curious fact, which perhaps 
throws some light on Arnold’s limitations as a collector, is that, according to his own 
statement, he only once in all his dealings with books made a_ bibliographical 
discovery, and that was a small one. This volume, by the way, is illustrated with 
numerous plates, and with some valuable and interesting facsimiles. 


HE ‘Bibliographical Society, which treats its members better, in the way of 
BTS issicati: than any society with which I am acquainted, has recently issued 
privately, in a handsome quarto volume, the late Sir William Osler’s Incunabula 
Medica, A Study of the Earliest Printed Medical Books, 1467-1480, which is certain 
to take a place as the standard book of reference on its subject. Sir William Osler’s 
part of this book consists of an Address delivered to the society, and later partly 
revised by him before his death. To this is appended a magnificent bibliography, 
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compiled by Mr. V. Scholderer, and containing collations of more than two hundred 
medical incunables. There are, moreover, sixteen facsimiles, a portrait, and a preface 
by Professor A. W. Pollard. 


ART 2 of volume 20 of Book Auction Records, published by Messrs. Henry 

Stevens, Son & Stiles, of 39 Great Russell Street, W.C. 1, is now published. 
The sales covered are those held last January, February and March. More than 
4,600 records are given, and the part is prefaced by the first instalment of an article 
on Goldsmith’s Philanthropic Publisher (John Newbery), by Mr. C. Edgar Thomas. 
The delay in the issue of this number of Book Auction Records is due to the serious 
illness of the proprietress, Mrs. Carslake. The publishers hope, however, to complete 
the volume by the usual time. 


R. P. M. BARNARD, the bookseller, of Tunbridge Wells, having been lucky 

enough to come into possession of one of the (apparently) two known copies of 
a rare Elizabethan popular poem, has had the happy idea of issuing a facsimile edition 
of 200 copies (price 35. 6d. each). This poem is the Sir Martin Mar-People, his Coller of 
Esses. Workmanly wrought by Maister Simon Sooth-saier, Goldsmith of London. 
And offered to sale, upon great necessity, by Fohn Davies. This pamphlet of four leaves 
was first printed in London by John Jones in 1590 ; and no doubt many students will 
be glad of the opportunity of purchasing the present facsimile edition. 


NOTES ON SALES 


N November 14th Messrs. Hodgson sold for £360 an interesting historical 

document, namely, a vellum account book, twenty-six leaves, each measuring 
23 inches by 16 inches, of the Princess Elizabeth, later Queen Elizabeth. The period 
covered by the accounts is that from October Ist, 1551, to September 30th, 1552, 
during which time she was at Hatfield. Each leaf bears her signature as well as that 
of Sir Walter Buckler, her chamberlain. This manuscript was at one time in the 
possession of Viscount Strangford, who transcribed it for the Camden Society, by 
whom it was printed in 1853. In the introduction to that volume Lord Strangford 
wrote as follows : . 

There are two points in Elizabeth’s character which derive no confirmation from 
these ‘‘ Accompts ”—her fondness for literature and her passion for dress. Of books 
she seems to have made only two additions to her library, in 1551-2, one of which 
was a present ; and her expenses for the wardrobe are on tbe most moderate scale. 
Of another trait, that of parsimony, for which she became subsequently so remarkable, 
I know not whether it be fair to infer its existence from the circumstance that she 
does not seem to have spent more, in twelve months, than {7 15s. 8d. in “ allmes to 
dyverse pore men and women at sondrie times.” The only gift which this Account 
records is that of £70 to ‘“‘ Mr. Edmond Bollen, her graces kynsman.” It is somewhat 
remarkable that she should so frequently appear as a vendor or purveyor to her 
brother the King of articles necessary for the maintenance of the Royal household, 
such as beer, Gascony wine, wax candles, salt fish, ‘‘ muttons,” coal and brushwood. 


\HE same auctioneers are to sell on December 6th a selection of modern books 
from the library of the late Frederic Harrison. These include some first editions 

of Trollope and of George Gissing. There are, moreover, autograph presentation 
copies to Mr. Harrison of the first editions of Mr. Hardy’s Wessex Tales, 1888 ; Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles, 1891 ; and The Dynasts, three volumes, 1903-1908. In the same 
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sale, but from another property, is a remarkable series of the original manuscripts 
of novels and plays by Wilkie Collins. The Woman in White and The Moonstone are 
not in this collection (which extends to some thirty lots), but among the novels of 
which the manuscripts are to be sold are Basil, Man and Wife, The Law and the Lady, 
The Legacy of Cain and Blind Love. There are also the manuscripts of a play adapted 
from Armadale (which may perhaps be classed the third in importance of Collins’s 
novels) and of several other plays and short stories. Other items in the sale are some 
Conrad proofs and manuscripts ; a presentation copy to Tom Hood of the first 
edition, privately printed in London in 1871, of “ Joaquin ” Miller’s Pacific Poems ; 
and a series of presentation copies of first editions of books by the late W. H. Hudson. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY’S enlarged premises are now opened, and the firm has 

recommenced its auctions of books and other property. Their first book sale was 
held on November 8th and gth, and during the week of the 11th was sold the second 
portion of the Gardner collection of prints and drawings relating to London— 
probably the finest collection of its kind ever formed. The total amount realised 
by this sale was £7656. It is pleasant to note that several lots were bought by the 
Guildhall Library and by other public institutions. 


ROM the Anderson Galleries, of 489 Park Avenue, New York, I have received 

a priced catalogue of the sale of “‘ duplicates and selections ” from the library of 
Carolyn Wells Houghton—‘ Carolyn Wells,’ whose bibliography of Walt Whitman 
I noticed in these pages not long since. This sale took place on October 18th and con- 
tained some notable Whitman and Stevenson items. Among the latter were copies 
of two rare Davos-Platz pamphlets, Moral Emblems and Moral Emblems : A Second 
Collection, both printed in 1882, though undated ; of these the first fetched $350, 
and the second $320. Another very rare Stevenson production, which sold for $150, 
was An Object of Pity : Or, the Man Haggard, a volume of stories by Stevenson and 
his friends, of which about thirty-five copies were printed privately in Sydney in 
the year 1892. Among the Whitman books the highest prices were realised by a 
first issue, 1855, of Leaves of Grass ($160), and by the Letters written by Walt Whitman 
to his Mother, from 1866 to 1872, 1902 ($500). Of the latter book only five copies were 
printed, of which two went to the Library of Congress, and one was lost by the 
publishers ; there are, therefore, only two copies of this book to serve the needs of 


the whole of the book-collecting world. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ESSRS. QUARITCH’S latest list (No. 379), issued from 11 Grafton Street, 

W. 1, contains, at any rate, one item which is, in its way, of the very first 
importance. This is the collection (priced £150) of early editions of Bradshaw’s 
Railway Time Tables and Guides. Mr. Dring, who is the present head of the firm 
of Quaritch, is the highest authority on these early guides, and recently he lectured 
upon this‘collection (which was begun by the late Lord Amhurst of Hackney) before 
the Bibliographical Society, who published his lecture in The Library. Since then, 
however, a hitherto unknown issue of the “ Third ” time table (1839, the Northern 
and Southern railways combined) has been added to the series. This collection is the 
finest in existence of its sort, and it should find a home easily enough—preferably in 
some public collection. It would be a graceful act if some railway magnate were to 


present it to the nation. 
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ESSRS. MAGGS BROTHERS, of 34 and 35 Conduit Street, W., have 
Misscea the first part (No. 443) of an alphabetical catalogue of English literature 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. The entries in this part are those from 
Gilbert 4’Beckett to Rudyard Kipling. Wealthy collectors of the poems of Keats 
will be interested to see in this list a set, uniformly bound by Bedford, of uncut 
copies of Poems (1817), Endymion (1818), and Lamia, Isabella, etc. (1820), which is 
priced £480. There is also another uncut copy of the last of these volumes forf105, 
and for £60 a fragment of seventeen lines of the original manuscript of Keats’s 
tragedy of Otho the Great. Among Dickens items are a set of Pickwick in the original 
parts (£275), and a presentation copy, from the author to Peter Cunningham, of the 
first edition of Bleak House (£140). There are also no fewer than four autograph 
manuscripts of poems by Byron, at prices ranging from {210 to £120. Needless 
to say, there are also many cheaper books. 


ITH the last catalogue (number 71) of Messrs. C. J. Sawyer, of 12-13 Grafton 

Street, W.1, is issued a small supplement containing some ninety eighteenth 
century tracts, mostly relating to Political Economy. There are some interesting 
tracts among them. There is, for instance, Colley Cibber’s Letter to Mr. Pope, 8vo, 
1742, for 7s. 6d., and there is the 1744, 8vo edition of Bishop Berkeley’s Siris— 
apparently the second edition, which was the first, I believe, to bear this titl— 
for 5s. 6d. Then there is the first edition, 1717, 8vo, of Parnell’s Battle of the Frogs 
and Mice, for 8s. But most attractive of all is Marmor Norfolciense, 8vo, 1739— 
one of Dr. Johnson’s earliest productions—for 8s. 6d. 


R. FRANCIS EDWARDS’S last list, published by him from 83 High Street, 

Marylebone, W.1, contains a collection of books of ‘ Voyages, Travels, 
Explorations and Sport all over the World.” Among these books I notice two 
sets—one for £18 and the other for {22 10s.—of Captain Cook’s Three Voyages 
Round the World, 1773-1785, in eight volumes, octavo. There is also a copy of the 
first edition, folio, 1589, of Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations, without the inserted 
account of Drake’s Voyage to the South Seas, for £45. 


I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES 
HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS STRAWBERRY HILL PRESS 


T would be hard to find in the records of any of the private presses another 

document of so complete an interest as Walpole’s Fournal of the Printing Office 

at Strawberry Hill,* which Mr. Paget Toynbee has edited and illustrated with 

copious notes. Many have written about the Press—Lowndes, Wheatley and 
Austin Dobson amongst them ; but none knew of this journal, which belonged to 
the late Sir Francis Waller, of Woodcote, co. Warwick, and was sold with the rest 
of his collection at Sotheby’s in 1921. It records the output of the Press from its 
erection in 1757 to 1789, ending with the record of 200 copies of ‘“ Bonner’s Ghost 
written by Miss Hannah More ”’ printed in July of that year. A note written by 
Walpole inside the cover and a newspaper cutting which he pasted below it seem to 
give the key to his adventure in setting up the Press. The note says : 


Archbishop Parker kept in his house a Painter, Engraver, and Printer. 


The newspaper cutting, inscribed by Walpole ‘‘ From the Craftsman, London, 
February 20, 1731,” tells of the press set up by George II for the young Duke of 
Cumberland and the Princesses at St. James’s Palace in 1731. The closing lines may 
happily move some Horace Walpole of this later day : 


We could wish that our Nobility and Gentry would follow this Royal Example, and 
set up a Printing Press in their Houses ; which, we apprehend, would be a much more 
polite, as well as a more instructive Amusement for Themselves and their Heirs, than the 
modern fashionable diversions of Billiard-Tables and Fox-hunting. 


In the journal are written many of the epigrammatic or gallant verses in which 
the Press used to “‘ speak ”’ to the noblemen and ladies whom Horace brought to see 
it. The following lines are from the Press’s greeting to Mary and Agnes Berry, and 
may be found also in Miss Berry’s own journal, with the verses which she sent in 
reply : 

Ey. Rome’s ancient Horace sweetly chants 

Such Maids with lyric fire ; 
Albion’s old Horace sings nor paints— 
’ He only can admire. 


Still would his Press their fame record ; 
So amiable the Pair is ! 

But ah ! how vain to think his word 
Can add a Straw to Berry’s ! 


Walpole notes the arrival—and sometimes the untimely departure—of the several 
printers whom he engaged at a guinea a week to work his press. It is disappointing 
to find but few technical details in the journal itself ; but in loose papers found with 
it are accounts and other notes of payments and purchases made for the Press. 

Mr. Paget Toynbee has also been fortunate in obtaining from Messrs. H. W. 
Caslon, the typefounders, the copy of an entry of purchases of type made by Walpole 
from that firm in 1768 and 1769. In three years he bought in all some 340lb., chiefly 
of “ English ” and including some “‘ Two-line letters,” at a uniform price of a shilling 
a pound. In 1771 and 1772 Walpole also made small purchases of Pica. His journal 

has been printed at the Chiswick Press in Caslon’s type of that same size and face. 


* Constable. 4to. Edition limited to 650 copies. 42s. 
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THE LATE MR. SYDNEY CASLON 


RINTERS generally will share in the loss sustained by the historic firm of 
Pitch in the sudden death of its head, Mr. Sydney Caslon, which took place last 
month. He was the second son of Mr. Thomas White Smith, who on the death of the 
last of the Caslons in male descent from the original William—it was the second 
William who sold his type to Horace Walpole—was taken into partnership by 
Mrs. Cookesley, Henry Caslon’s sister, and afterwards became sole proprietor. 
“Feeling naturally regret that the honoured and historical name of Caslon should 
die out, not a single individual in the wide world bearing that name,” Mr. Smith 
recommended his sons to take the name as a prefix to their own ; and, later, the name 
Caslon-Smith was changed by deed-poll to Caslon. Mr. Sydney Caslon did more 
than maintain the great traditions of the firm, which under his direction, as under that 
of his father and of his brothers, has done so much to bring efficiency and improved 
methods into the equipment and routine of modern printing offices. 


THE “SHREWSBURY” SAMUEL BUTLER 


HOSE who are familiar with the consistently fine work done at the Chiswick 

Press ever since Pickering, the publisher, became associated with Charles 
Whittingham, will perhaps be a little disappointed in finding no trace of the old 
Chiswick ‘‘ style’ in the ‘‘ Shrewsbury ” edition of Samuel Butler, which the 
same Press is printing for Mr. Jonathan Cape. There is manifestly a new inspira- 
tion moving here. Instead of the Caslon “‘ Old Face,” revived by Whittingham in 
1843, the volumes are printed in the revived Garamond of the Monotype, and the 
excellence of the face, of the setting and of the machine-work which they show in 
combination bears out my forecast of the influence which the revival is likely to 
have on contemporary printing. Every page of the Evewhon volume bears witness to 
the care, good taste and practised skill which have gone to the setting and make-up 
of the edition. Instead of the decorated woodcut initials which charm us in the old 
Chiswick Press books, we have four-line pen-drawn letters of the Johnstone school, 
adjusted to the type lines with a discretion which is generally wanting in this slovenly 
age. The first of them is in red, the rest in black ; and the black does them the more 
justice. The paper is a fine hand-made—perhaps from Italy—with Mr. Jonathan 
Cape’s now familiar device as a watermark ; and the facsimile and other photographic 
illustrations are printed in collotype on paper like it in quality but of a smoother 
surface. The end-papers are printed with a repeat flower-pattern in two tints of 
bluish-grey ; and the books are cased in dark blue buckram with a white forel back 
lettered in gold with the same delicate niceness which is a note of the whole 
production. The edition is to be completed in twenty volumes. 


THE NONESUCH PRESS BOOKS 


So Lae books issued from the Nonesuch Press must rank as the year’s most brilliant 
achievement in printing and publishing. The seven books which have already 
appeared went out of print almost before they were in it, and no doubt the same 
happy fate will befall the five which are announced as completing the programme 
of the press for 1923. Their success, which is not the less astonishing because so 
well deserved, should convince the most timid publisher that care given to the 
production of his books may add selling value out of all proportion to any added cost. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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CHRONICLES 
ARCHITECTURE 


LONDINIUM : ARCHITECTURE AND THE CRAFTS. By W. R. Letuasy. 
Duckworth. 12s. 6d. 


THE LONDON CITY CHURCHES. Their Use, their Preservation and their 
Extended Use. Compiled and issued by the London Society. 1s. 


TOWN PLANNING AND TOWN DEVELOPMENT. By S. D. ApsHeEap. 
Methuen. tos. 


SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. Various Contributors. The Architectural Press. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN AUSTRALIA. By S. U. Smrru, BerTRam 
STEvENS and W. H. Witson. Sydney: Angus & Robertson. 


ROFESSOR LETHABY begins his book Londinium : Architecture and the 

Crafts with the sentence : “ It is curious that Roman buildings and crafts in 
Britain have hardly been studied as part of the story of our national art.’”’ I fancy 
that the first intention of the book is to affirm that the tradition of the workshops, 
in which the arts and crafts of this island are practised, has never been entirely 
broken, even during the chaotic century which followed the first Teutonic invasion. 
By suggesting this fact Professor Lethaby gives us an opportunity for taking extra 
interest in the remains of the Roman Occupation. Without this idea of continuity 
the study of Roman buildings in England is for the most part only attractive to the 
archzologist and historian, and to some extent to the artist. When the idea is linked 
with the “‘ workshops of to-day,” it gains an increased and living interest. So very 
right does Professor Lethaby’s suggestion appear, that it seems now as though 
we had always been aware of it. The most drastic break which occurred in the 
tradition of the workshops occurred almost in our own day with highly-organised 
mechanical production. The first glance at the figures with which this book is 
illustrated, even without reading the text, is almost certain to lead one to the 
author’s conclusion, for among the drawings given there many of the architectural 
enrichments are more suggestive of romanesque work of the first half of the 
twelfth century than of carvings from Rome. But quite apart from this fact, which 
Professor Lethaby has discussed, the book contains many details of discoveries 
referring to the Roman Occupation which I am inclined to think are not generally 
known. For example, with regard to the tools used in the building trades, he 
writes, ‘‘ We have adzes and axes, hard chisels, gouges, saws, drills and files, 
also foot-rules, a plumb-bob and a plane.” “ ‘The normal Roman foot is said to 
be 11.649 inches: this agrees closely with the Greek foot and the Chaldean.”’ 
The distant origin of our unit of measure may be a reason why we should not 
forsake it and adopt the metric system. _ 

The chapter on lettering and inscriptions will be enjoyed by those who have 
pleasure in this revived art. ‘“ Fine lettering is the most perfect thing in the art of 
the Romans . . . it was developed without the idea of imitating Greek Art... it 
was their very own . . . it is like Greek Art only in being free.” The recent discussion 
in Tue Lonpon Mercury on the form of the letter U may be aptly referred 
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to here, for I have heard it said that the word “‘ centurion ” is to be found cut into 
the stone of Hadrian’s Northumbrian wall with a U having a rounded base, and 
I believe there are other examples. This letter appears in the rapid cursive writing 
which is found on bricks and tiles illustrated in the book under review, and 
although it is not truly rounded there, I think the most illiterate could not 
mistake it for a V. 

Professor Lethaby discusses the question of whether St. Peter’s, Cornhill, was 
of Roman origin or not: this seems to depend on its position—inside or outside 
the London Forum. The present evidence in favour of its being a Roman foundation 
appears to be almost conclusive. Any day during excavation for new buildings this 
question may be definitely settled. The tradition in the twelfth century was that the 
church was older than St. Paul’s. 

The mention of a City church brings me to the welcome pamphlet recently 
published by the London Society on the question of the demolition of these 
buildings. I would advise those who are interested in the matter to purchase it and 
also to obtain the sheets published by the Royal Academy and the City Churches . 
Preservation Society on the same subject. The fate of the City churches is at 
the present time, perhaps, the most important question in the world of English 
architecture. Every one knows how the Bishop of London’s measure was referred 
back to Committee in the National Assembly. 

The measure will be revised and will come up again at the next session. In the 
meantime the continued help of the readers of THE LONDON Mercury in protecting 
the churches will no doubt do much to secure a measure which all will approve. 

In a previous issue of this journal I had occasion to refer to All Hallows, Lombard 
Street. Owing to the generosity of a single man, and he a man who cannot be called 
wealthy, I am now able to say that the church has been cleaned and the decorations 
renewed. Before this was done there were those who said that no beauty was to be 
found in “ so dingy a hall.” 

Any book on Wren is bound to contain reference to the City churches, and so it 
is with that published by the Architectural Press. This book has very good illustrations 
of Wren’s work, and is worth purchasing on that account. 

Professor Adshead has written a book which summarises present-day thought on 
the subject of town planning. Careful inspection of the book must lead most people 
to feel that towns were better planned in old days than they are now. For instance, 
the planning of St. James’s Parish, Westminster, is as satisfactory as any I know. It 
is delightfully laid out as a complete township and in absolute contrast to the modern 
custom of grouping houses in twos and fours at a considerable distance from the road- 
way, as is done in the so-called garden cities. ‘This art, or science if you will, like 
almost all others, was neglected after the Great Exhibition. Before that, even during 
the early years of the nineteenth century, good traditions existed which prevented bad 
mistakes. Any planning carried out in those years has qualities which deserve study 
and even appreciation. St. Peter’s Square, at Hammersmith, is a good example of 
the older arrangement. A wide road goes down the west side of the square, while the 
east and other sides front on narrower ways. Unlike those in many other squares, 
the houses are built together in threes—an arrangement which is uncommon and well 
worth notice. Most of the theories of modern town planners, though they be given 
special and sometimes high-sounding names, have been put into practice either 
deliberately or accidentally again and again in old days. 

Professor Adshead has a chapter on “‘ zoning ”’—that is the definite setting apart of 
areas for special purposes: residential, shopping, business, manufacturing, etc. In 
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almost every town zoning has happened, and will continue to happen whether planned 
intentionally or not. 


Professor Adshead’s book will be useful to all who have to prepare a town- 
planning scheme. 

If the “ Domestic Architecture of Australia” is truly represented by the book 
which appears under that title, it would seem that Australian methods would not 
get very general approval among the architects of this country. The buildings shown 
do not conform to our notions, particularly owing to the fact that the architects are 
developing the traditions of the first half of the nineteenth century. I imagine that 
the book is not entirely representative of the architecture now being done ; yet it is 
interesting : it would almost appear that the Great Exhibition had no influence on 
their work, and in this they are certainly exceptional, and have shown discretion. 
The illustrations in the book do not, however, prove that Australians have always 
made the best use of their practice. 

Until quite recently, English houses built between 1810 and 1850 have received 
scant consideration, but it seems to me that the interest they are beginning to awaken 
is very well deserved. Most of these houses are certainly comfortable ; most of them 
are economically built ; few of them can be described as unpleasant to look at. Their 
drawback seems to be that we are too familiar with them. I will briefly sketch their 
chief characteristics. 

They have large sash windows set back from the face in reveals, so that very little 
woodwork shows on either side of the glazing ; the window bars are thin, and the 
panes considerably larger than those used a hundred years before; in this they follow 
the custom of the Adam Brothers. These houses often have projecting eaves, with the 
underside sometimes panelled in wood, but at other times made from materials 
that do not stand weather. The roofs have low pitches, and are slated ; this is the 
most economic form of roof where sloping ceilings are not desired. Internally the 
rooms are large, but architectural features are few and show a lack of refinement. 
Perhaps it is this fact that has brought them into contempt. 

I would not seem to suggest that we should reproduce this manner of building 
more than that of any other age, but it does seem to me that it has been too hastily 
neglected, for the circumstances which made it desirable to build in that manner for 
the most part still have force. 

Feeling as I do about these houses, it was with considerable interest and some 
pleasure that I looked through this book of Australian architecture. 

I think that anyone who buys the book may suffer some disappointment, for the 
Australian architects seem to have deliberately continued the faults as well as 
the virtues of this kind of house. The development of such architecture without 
conscious effort to ape the older European styles seems to indicate a hopeful 
outlook for Australian building ; yet I have a fear that a greater knowledge of 
what is being done in this country and in America will lure the Australian from 
the path he is now unconsciously following. I should also add that about half the 
number of the buildings illustrated seem to have escaped the merits of our present 
way of building, while they forsake the older custom. 


A. R. POWYS 
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THE FINE ARTS 


BRITISH PRIMITIVES. Burlington House 


T the beginning of his anecdotes of English painting Horace Walpole 
wrote : “ If what we possessed of it in those ignorant times could be called 
painting, I suppose Italy and every nation in Europe retained enough 

of the deformity of the art to contest with us in point of antiquity.” 
Walpole was speaking of mural and panel paintings and not of illuminated books, 
otherwise he would long ago have been overruled. As it is, there is still some doubt 
whether he was not substantially right, and it was with a view to dispelling this doubt 
that the Burlington House exhibition was arranged. 

_ The early paintings of England have been nearly obliterated by the deliberate 
destruction wrought by Henry VIII and Cromwell, and by the ignorance of nine- 
teenth-century architectural restorers. Yet Mr. W. G. Constable, who writes a well- 
informed preface to the catalogue, is able to find masterpieces among the surviving 
works, which in their “‘ lyric grace ”’ of line, anticipate English eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century art. It should be noted that his historical sketch is based, for the most 
part, on the history of the schools of illumination and on certain literary records. 
Thus it is mainly inferential. 

On the face of it, the emergence of three successive important schools of book 
illustrators, and the clear indication of a lively school of sculpture in stone, wood 
and alabaster, creates a presumption in favour of the existence of an original school 
of painting. The genius which could produce the wonderful “ Ascension ”’ in the 
Benedictional of St. Athelwald (which, though in the exhibition, is unfortunately not 
open at this page), the winged ceiling at March and the sculptures at Exeter, Wells, 
and Westminster, could surely find expression also in print, especially under the 
strong encouragement of a king such as Henry III. At the same time it must be borne 
in mind that the fact that book illustrations were often taken as the basis for paintings 
cuts both ways. Mural painting may have been secondary to “ miniature,” and it 
should be observed that the Westminster Hall paintings were on the small scale of 
miniatures. 

Mr. Constable cites as an early masterpiece the Chichester Madonna and Child, 
“with its swift lyric grace of line and faded harmonies.” I cannot altogether share 
his enthusiasm. The style is still overlaid with Byzantine formalism, and there is 
not the freedom of expression of many of the book miniatures. It is suggested that 
the Madonna belongs to the St. Albans’ School, and was painted at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. The statement that the painter was even more important 
than “ the incomparable Walter ” of St. Albans, is a trifle rhetorical, as no authentic 
work by Walter is extant. 

The next masterpieces are of a later date. Both the Wilton triptych and the portrait 
of Richard II belong to the end of the fourteenth century. Though very interesting 
paintings, neither is markedly English, and, in fact, there are grounds for believing 
that both are by foreign artists. And so we come to the still later Eton wall paintings 
and the Sherborne triptych, which is not a very great work. It seems that several 
artists were employed on the Eton paintings, and the Flemish influence is very 
evident. However fascinating they may be, by themselves these paintings do not 
establish the existence of an important school of English painting. 
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There is thus little concrete evidence for the claim that early English mural and 
panel painting is, in the words of Professor Borenius, one of the submerged continents 
of art and included great unknown masters. But there are not lacking paintings with 
interesting features which betoken a number of intelligent minor masters. I feel 
doubtful about that English “ grace.” The photographs of English paintings of the 
fourteenth century in Norway, for instance, display, rather than gracefulness, the 
same kind of psychological vivacity as the alabaster sculptures for which, apparently, 
England was famous, and the same linear description of quaint and slightly grotesque 
features and attitudes. Later this became emphasised under the influence of Flemish 
realism—e.g., the Norwich retable (32). It is true that the two panels of St. Michael 
and St. George at Ranworth, Norfolk, anticipate in many respects Walter Crane ; 
but they are modelled on good German or Burgundian designs. The later portraits 
are, on the whole, rather lifeless, with the exception of that of King Henry VI 
(No. 82), which is sensitively drawn. They are not peculiarly English in character, 
nor do they come up to the standard of the work of John Bettes or even of William 
Dobson, both of whom belong to periods when, according to Mr. Constable, 
English painting par excellence was a thing of the past. 


PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS AND ETCHINGS. BY 
DUNOYER DE SEGONZAC. Independent Gallery 


PAINTINGS BY ALLAN GWYNNE JONES. Grosvenor 


Galleries 


HE Independent Gallery is continuing its admirable series of exhibitions of 
work by French contemporary painters. By this means we have been able 
to get a glimpse of the work of Matisse and Derain and more than a glimpse of 
that of Marchand and Friesz. But of all the French painters introduced by the 
Independent Gallery, de Segonzac is the most intriguing and shows the greatest 
potentialities. Matisse is sometimes delightful : but his is the charm of a butterfly, 
and he potboils terrifically. Derain flits about from style to style in a bat-like 
manner, and Marchand and Friesz are heavy students. Segonzac also produces 
a great many pen drawings and occasionally etchings of doubtful quality, scratchy 
and fragmentary. But his paintings have an unusual force and depth. Although 
the paint seems to have been laid on with the palette knife, it is the drawing which 
tells—at any rate in the later works. The power—a sombre, brooding power—-lies in 
‘the movement of the lines rather than in any pattern of colour or form. The 
colour is subdued and devoid of the bright arabesque patterning which is considered 
the essence of ‘“‘ modern ’’ painting. It is none the less expressive, through its 
intensity and pungency. M. de Segonzac’s landscapes are more complete than 
his figure paintings. This, I think, is due to his lack of interest in people. He 
is absorbed in his personal impressions and moods. 
_ There is a spontaneity in some of Mr. Gwynne Jones’s landscape sketches which 
is absent from his large landscapes, portraits, and flower pieces. 'The large landscapes 
‘are marred by a tendency to mannerisms. Both their realism and their decorativeness 
are unnaturally and unnecessarily heightened. This is true even of No. 9, which has 
been acquired by Birmingham. But one’s desire is to praise rather than to criticise ; 
for the small sketches have charming passages. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ARTISTS: Sir WILLIAM ORPEN ; AUGUSTUS 
Joun; Grorce CLAusEN; WILLIAM NICHOLSON; WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN ; 
Paut Nasu. Benn Bros. 8s. 6d. each. 


ANIMALS IN CHINESE ART. By H. D’Arpenne DE Tizac. With Intro- 
duction by Roger Fry. Benn Bros. {7 7s. net. 


ESSRS. BENN LTD. are to be congratulated on their new series of illustrated 
Minn on modern English painters. 'The volumes are admirably designed and 
got up, elegant, light, beautifully printed, and just the right size. Each volume has 
an introductory essay and thirty-five well-selected reproductions. The general editor, 
Mr. Albert Rutherston, hopes to include ‘‘ without reference to their age or to the 
school of thought to which they may belong, the work of the most vital living British 
artists.” Until the series is more complete it will not be possible to gauge how far 
this aim is being attained. I hope that Mr. Rutherston will be permitted to include 
a volume on himself. One can scarcely quarrel with the inclusion of any of the artists 
dealt with in the present volumes, although opinions may differ as to the relative 
value of their work. The best introductions are those written by “ A. B.” on Augustus 
John and Paul Nash. “‘ A. B.”’ writes well and clearly : but I do not agree with him. 
He draws a distinction between “‘ distortions’ done deliberately for expressive 
reasons and distortions done deliberately to satisfy the “ needs of abstract design ” 
and maintains that both are admissible. In my opinion the latter, when divorced 
from the former, is inadmissible in a picture, as contrasted with a carpet or other 
decoration. The purpose of a picture is different from that of a carpet, and one 
should no more try to turn a picture into a carpet than build a house in the shape 
of a human being. Failure to appreciate this objection, which is based not on 
logic but on experience, has induced “ A. B.” to prefer those of Paul Nash’s pictures 
where he flirts with cubism to those in which “ form” and “ content” are more 
nearly merged together. 

Our knowledge of Chinese art is still very fragmentary, and the time has scarcely 
arrived for classified interests such as this book caters for. Our interest in its 
very fine reproductions is rather due to curiosity about any Chinese work of art than 
about the special subject to which it is, at any rate nominally, confined. 

There is probably some truth in Mr. Roger Fry’s reflection in his preface that the 
Chinese showed a more objective understanding of animals than the majority of 
European artists. But Mr. Fry goes out of his way to have a smack at certain European 
sentiments and philosophies which he dislikes as ‘‘ anthropocentric ”’ and surely he 
makes a mistake in foisting upon the ingenuous Chinese his particular brand of 
sophisticated neo-realism. 'The Chinese loved and understood animals largely because 
they did not draw Mr. Fry’s highly intellectualist distinction between the human 
and the animal outlook. And of course their representations of animals are frequently 
very fantastic and mere embodiments of human passions and perversions. But we are 
not troubled by this fact, because no pretence is made to portray a “‘ real” animal, 
as there is for instance in those “ spirited ’’ European steeds which Mr, Fry dislikes 
and also in the later decadent Chinese pieces. 
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A LETTER FROM GERMANY 


Munich, October, 1923. 


EVER have so many books appeared in Germany as at present. We 

older men, we of sixty and even of fifty, are going into retirement : 

we no longer count. I noticed this at my sixtieth birthday celebration in 

July. There was generous and friendly praise from journals of every 
shade of opinion. Yet the general attitude was like that you have towards a fellow- 
citizen who has become quite harmless, when you are sure that nothing he can do, 
no success, will ever amount to much. I felt as though I were attending my own 
funeral. It was very touching, but it does not stir you to new achievements. 

The present belongs to the young men. He who is getting on for thirty is already 
regarded as an old man. And the young men are making the most of their opportunities. 
Everybody is writing these days. Writing books is no longer an occupation : it is an 
incident, like travelling, mountain-climbing, or swimming. All that is required of a 
book nowadays is that it be as fat as possible and printed on good paper. Any such 
book is sure to find purchasers. Books are no longer bought to be read, but to get 
rid of one’s money. The principal task before a German to-day is to get rid of his 
money. The milliard of to-day is worth much less to-morrow, but paper itself has 
value. Books are therefore bought because, as the saying goes, they have a “ real 
value,” which long since has not been true of money. 

But the habit of reading books has disappeared. I doubt if authors themselves 
any longer read their own books, nor do they write them for the purpose of expressing 
an idea or of presenting an argument. The only object is to be doing something, 
just as if you said to yourself : “‘ I shall take a walk.”’ You need not have any objective 
in view ; you merely feel the need for exercise in the open air. ‘That is the way people 
write books now. They have no aim other than intellectual relaxation. There is no 
thought of the reader. Writing is no longer a means of communication : it has become 

a monologue. Just as you used to whistle to yourself, so you now write. The better 
books of this type even gain something as the result of this method. They disclose 
a genuine directness, frankness, and simplicity. As you write without definite 
aim, entirely irresponsibly (for writing has become quite conscienceless), you indiffer- 
ently put down every notion that enters your head. If it contradicts itself, you put 
down the contradiction with the same good-nature. Books no longer have any 
significance ; they dance in the air like a juggler’s balls. As a rule you find it difficult 
to determine whether they are works of the imagination, scientific treatises, or 
political speeches. They are a little of everything. One page is philosophical, the 
next lyrical, and the third political. Since it has become a habit to judge the value 
of books by their size, you are likely to find in them every idea that has entered the 
author’s head during the past three months, and also its opposite. ; 

No matter how carefully you read a book of this sort, you cannot tell what it 
really contains—usually everything, actually nothing. It incites other authors, and 
sometimes the author himself, to re-write the same book. Of course, no one succeeds 
in doing this. This sort of aimless monologue can never produce a real book, one 
that begins somewhere and aims at a definite conclusion ; in other words, a rounded 
and constructive work. Fundamentally all these books have the same object ; they 
are seeking the answer to the question : what is German ? I know of no Englishman 
cor Frenchman who would first have to ask himself what English or French is. This 
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is not a question to trouble him : he feels it, he knows it, he cannot imagine that 
anyone could have any doubt on that score. Every German, on every occasion, » 
insists upon defining himself as the true German : hence all Germans have gradually © 
become uncertain as to what constitutes a real German. The whole controversy — 
revolves around this question. Everyone considers himself the true, bona fide German, — 
and calls upon the whole history of German intellectual development as witness. — 
All this material is dished up in each and every one of these books. They all start with 
the original Teutonic myths and run through to Leibniz, Kant, Fichte, Schopen- 
hauer, and Nietzsche. If every German were fined a thousand marks every time he 
quotes Kant, it might still be possible to save German finance. This tremendous 
struggle to gain some sort of insight (or even a pure conception) as to what is really 
German touches your sympathies, but you cannot help feeling that there is an 
element of comedy in it at the same time. 

Whoever goes in for monologues cannot adhere too closely to the natural sense of 
words. He himself knows what he means by the words he uses, and it is the reader’s 
business to find it out. The task of the reader of these latest German books is by no 
means easy. To write them cannot be nearly as much of an effort as it is to read 
them. Words are rarely used in their ordinary sense. It is a real undertaking gradually 
to learn the special significance which words have in the book you are momentarily 
reading. It takes practice to get the hang of the idiom of each of these new authors. 
Wise publishers, wishing to save the reader trouble, have found an excellent 
expedient. They restrict the text more and more, and reserve their high-grade paper 
for pictures. Never before have so many books dealing with the plastic arts appeared 
in Germany—never before have reproductions been as perfect. There is hardly a 
painter, hardly a sculptor, hardly an architect, no matter of what period or nation, 
who has not a monograph devoted to him, with a selection of his best works, or 
quite as often with his complete works. On the technical side the reproduction of 
pictures has reached a point of excellence which is not even excelled in England, and 
cannot be touched in other countries. If there is one thing we may be proud of 
to-day it is the achievements of German publishers, especially of Bruckmann, the 
Inselverlag, and Piper. ‘The curious thing about these illustrated works is that they 
succeed where the written word of the modern German so often fails. They are 
articulate. A queer lack of confidence keeps the German from entrusting his inner- 
most being to words, and when by force of will he gets outside this inhibition he 
becomes noisy and talks at the top of his voice. His natural means of expression for 
subjective experiences is music ; there he manifests himself directly. Before German — 
music began he expressed himself in his cathedrals and plastic arts. Protestantism 
first turned him into a talker. Sculpture was the native tongue of the medizval 
Catholic German. You can still hear the mysteries of medieval Germany in it. 
Protestantism to-day is disintegrating from within, and Catholicism is growing. 
Some go so far as to fear that Germany will become Catholic again. I hope so. 
Anyhow, the Catholic German is revealed in The Plastic Arts of the German Middle 
Ages. If, as | am assured, there is an increasing interest in Catholicism in England and 
a desire to understand its inmost essence, this work should also be welcome to the 
English reader. He who knows only the dogmas of Catholicism has no idea of its 
inward meaning. ‘To become intimately acquainted with a symphony by reading 
the score is possible only for him who can supplement his own inner experience 
with that of the music. He who knows only the Catholic doctrine of faith, which is 
merely an intellectual formulation, cannot imagine the soul music of Catholic 
experience. Only he who has lived long enough among Catholics and has himself 
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lived the Catholic way of life can participate in the mystery of the Faith. You can 
instinctively sense it, you can as it were “ smell ” it, but you can never acquire it 
through the reason ; you can perhaps approximate it by observing the attitude of 
Catholics. This attitude betrays an ease of bearing, incomprehensible to other 
people, combined with a curiously free relation to the things of the external world. 
At the same time there is sureness, decision, and inflexibility of action which seems 
almost irreconcilable with the other qualities. 

This quality inheres likewise in every stoic, from whom the Catholic, however, 
is distinguished by decisiveness in action. The Catholic accomplishes the feat of 
being a stoic and an activist at the same time. He is a stoic because he has fathomed 
the vanity of the things of this earth, because la vida es suefio; he is activist 
because his impulse and motive to action are received not from this world of 
appearances but from the beyond, from the Absolute. He feels himself called 
upon to co-operate in the transformation of the world of this earth into the 
Kingdom of God. Such co-operative workers in the Kingdom of God were the 
great architects and sculptors of the German and French Middle Ages. This 
fundamentally Catholic relationship to the things of this world, this conception 
of considering and using this world merely as a summons for divine action, is 
represented in their works, with a genius which at its best matches that of the 
ancient Greeks. 

R. Piper, the Munich publisher, has made visual for us this Catholic personality 
in two magnificent volumes, The Plastic Arts of the German Middle Ages. They are 
among the best examples of German book-making. Incidentally, this publisher has 
long been famous for his art books, such as the portfolios of Van Gogh, Gauguin, 
and Cézanne and his works on French and early Italian paintings. In 165 plates of 
the above-mentioned work there is a panorama of the Catholic attitude of mind. 
Mr. Fried Liibbeche has written an authoritative introduction, supplying the 
historical background. The courage and energy of which this book gives evidence 
is one of the good omens at a time when there is so much misery everywhere. 

The general misery weighs heavily upon intellectuals, even on those who are not 
actually starving. My household grows worse from day to day. I write a great deal, 
my plays are still acted, my wife teaches at the Academy for Music and gives private 
lessons. So between us, with a great deal of effort, we manage to earn enough to 
exist in some sort of way. We are better off than the average. But I am unable to 
buy any books, and it is quite impossible to indulge my former passion for drawings 
or etchings. If we did not occasionally get free tickets, we would have to give up the 


_ theatre entirely, It is a momentous event when the piano has to be tuned. Soon I 


shall have to give up even the abominable German tobacco. Travelling or any 
other luxury is quite out of the question. In no circumstance dare we become ill. 
This is the way we intellectuals live in Germany, and in our case we must thank God 
that we are much better off than most. 


HERMANN BAHR 
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THE FAMOUS TRAGEDY OF THE QUEEN OF CORNWALL. Arranged 
as a Play for Mummers in One Act. By THomas Harpy. Macmillan. 6s. 


COME HITHER. A Collection of Poems for the Young of All Ages. Made 
by WALTER DELA Mare. Constable. 21s. 


EXILE AND OTHER POEMS. By RicHarp ALpincTon. Allen & Unwin. 5s. 


R. HARDY’S energy is prodigious ; and his latest work is unlike anything he 

has ever done. The names of Tristram and Iseult in a book of modern verse 
usually portend the second-hand and the tedious, and people are sometimes tempted 
to regard certain themes as outworn. How false is this view is at once seen when an 
artist of Mr. Hardy’s powers brings his imagination to bear on an old story, and as 
soon as we have begun this play we forget Swinburne, Tennyson, Matthew Arnold, 
and all the others who have handled the Arthurian legends. Mr. Hardy’s play, divided 
into a large number of short scenes, is an epilogue to the usual story. When the 
Queen has shown her white sail off Brittany, Iseult of the Pale Hands lies to Tristram, 
then thinks him dead and comes to the shore and tells the Queen so. ‘The scene opens 
with the Queen brooding over his death. She hears a report that he is still alive, and 
then he reappears as a harper. His wife follows him to Tintagel ; King Mark stabs 
him in the back ; the Queen kills Mark and throws herself over a cliff with Tristram’s 
dog ; Iseult of the Pale Hands is left alone and lamenting. There is a framework of 
very effective commentary as in the Dynasts. Merlin appears at the beginning and 
end, and the action is watched throughout by a double chorus of chanters, the shades 
of dead men, and the shades of dead women. The play is too short and broken for 
any great emotional intensity to be developed in the reader ; its full effect will only 
be discoverable when it is performed. ‘The writing has all Mr. Hardy’s character- 
istics, including his characteristic of being able to incorporate into his verse archaic 
and cumbersome words which any other poet would use at his peril. The choruses, 
full of the sound of doom, will be very moving when chanted ; and there are one or 
two charming songs to music. I don’t want to look a gift-horse in the mouth, but, 
having seen this, I wish that Mr. Hardy could have written a full-length tragedy 
on this theme, set against a back-ground which has always fascinated his 
imagination. 

Mr. de la Mare’s anthology “‘ for the young of all ages ”’ should be distributed 
free by the Government to every household in the kingdom. It is a very large book 
and very personal. Its nature is such that the reviewer is not tempted to ask his usual 
tedious questions as to why the compiler has left out or included this, that, and the 
other. Mr. de la Mare has attempted to cover no definite area of ground ; he has 
merely given us an immense album of the poems that he might have copied out for 
his own delight. There are twenty poems by Blake, and none at all by Browning ; 
but this does not matter, and most readers will not notice it. Mr. de la Mare is sharing 
his private pleasures, and the large number of anonymous entries is significant. He 
finds congenial pasture in the fields of folk-song, nursery rhyme, and children’s 
game-song, and the whole book is dewy and fresh and gay. In his vagrant way, 
encountering delights rather than systematically searching for them, he has explored 
farther than many a solemn literary scholar. It will be a rare reader who does not 
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find in this volume exquisite poems new to him, and names which he has never heard 
before. The book will be perpetually dipped into by those who possess it, and the 
pleasure given by the main text is not the whole of the debt we shall owe Mr. de la 
Mare. There is an introduction which only the creator of Henry Bracken and Miss 
Midget could have written, and the opulent notes would make a delicious book in 
themselves. They are a wonderful miscellany of odd facts from every sort of book, 
scraps of rhyme and jets of fancy. Sometimes, leisurely, Mr. de la Mare will attach 
pages of curious lore to a lyric, and even his briefest note has flavour. Here is a 
typical one : “‘ Many years ago I had the curious pleasure of reading a little book— 
and one in small print too (Alice Meynell’s lovely Flower of the Mind)—by English 
glow-worm light, The worm -was lifting its green beam in the grasses of a cliff by 
the sea, and shone the clearer the while because it was during an eclipse of the moon. 
But see No. 93.” The note to No. 93 is about dragonflies and fireflies. The book con- 
tains the quintessence of English childhood, everybody’s fragrant memories of day 
and night, flowers and animals, play and dreams, and an universe not formulated 
and full of spirits. To analyse it further would be to dissect a butterfly. 

Mr. Aldington’s book, which is published in a limited edition, is the best he has 
done ; though there were some good things in Images of War. It is divided into two 
clearly marked sections. The first section gives its name to the book, and is largely 
composed of free unrhymed poems expressing moods of disgust, disdain and despair. 
There are brooding memories of war ; there is an interesting poem about bones 
visualising the aged world as shedding its flesh, aeons hence : 

To dance, a mournful skeleton, 
Sedately round a dingier sun 


and there is a poem entitled Le Maudit ending : 
What has life done for him ? 
He stands alone in the darkness 
Like a sentry never relieved, 
Looking over a barren space, 
Awaiting the tardy finish. 


In the descriptive poems the images are not always sufficiently accurate : ““ Honey 
drops of tufted primroses,” is an example. The second section, “‘ Words for Music,” 
is delightful. The songs are mostly essays in the Restoration and Queen Anne manner ; 
and the rake-holly air of some of them is excused by the motto from Prior : “ Od’s ! 
life must one swear to the truth of a song.”’ The openings, such as “‘ Sir Pious, pray 
you hide your eyes,”’ and ‘“‘ Tell me not beauty dies like dew,” indicate the kind. 
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RICEYMAN STEPS. By ARNOLD BENNETT. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

PEACE IN OUR TIME. By Otiver Onions. Chapman & Hall. 7s. 6d. 
TOLD BY AN IDIOT. By Rose Macautay. Collins. 7s. 6d. 

ANTIC HAY. By Atpous Huxtey. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 

THE STREET OF THE EYE. By Geratp Butiett. Lane. 7s. 6d. 

THE PARSON’S PROGRESS. By Compton Mackenzigz. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


MIDDLE-AGED secondhand bookseller, who has a filthy shop in Clerkenwell, 

is attracted by a rather sprightly widow who keeps a shop across the way. They 
both have the same charwoman, a girl named Elsie, who herself has a lover called 
Joe, an ex-soldier still suffering from the effect of shell-shock. After a short courtship, 
these two middle-aged shopkeepers get married, spend their honeymoon in a Lyons’ 
teashop and Madame Tussaud’s, and settle down in the bookshop, where Elsie is 
engaged as the general servant. Earlforward, the bookseller, is a miser ; his wife 
is probably as near to being a miser as it is possible for a woman to be. In the end, 
after Mrs. Earlforward has quarrelled with her husband about such things as fires 
and bits of cheese, and Elsie has stolen scraps of bacon, Earlforward is taken ill, his 
wife is removed to hospital to have an operation under which she dies, Elsie is left 
not only with her sick master on her hands but also with her sick lover, for Joe, who 
has been away, returns to her and is smuggled into the house, suffering from malaria. 
Earlforward himself finally dies, his shop is sold up, and Elsie and Joe go into the 
service of the local practitioner. This is an outline, a very bare outline, of the story in 
Riceyman Steps. And nothing could illustrate better the fatuity of such outlines when 
one is dealing with a first-class work of art than a comparison of the above with 
Mr. Bennett’s actual novel. Its construction is so good that hardly a sentence could 
be safely omitted. Mr. Bennett’s story takes us to one of the ugliest and least interest- 
ing parts of London and asks us to follow the lives of a very commonplace set of 
people there. But in the end, when he has done with us, we have seen humanity and 
the world, we have known love and death, strange loyalties and fantastic bravery, 
and though Clerkenwell is still Clerkenwell, yet the air is filled with rumours of some 
epic strife. There is probably only one kind of romance worth anything to us to-day, 
and that is the romance that fights its way through reality when all the gates of easy 
appeal are barred. This is the romance that Mr. Bennett achieves so magnificently 
in this story, and never has he justified his own artistic methods so well. As the story 
proceeds, so quietly and cunningly, we are able to watch everything from two different 
points of view, the outside and the inside, the objective and the subjective, almost 
at one and the same time. Thus, we know that Earlforward is a miser, but we also 
know that he is nevertheless a likeable sort of person not very different from ourselves, 
who are not misers and abhor them. But more than that, as there are several chief 
characters, not one of which takes the centre of the stage to the exclusion of the 
others, we are free of half-a-dozen different consciousnesses ; we know, for example, 
what kind of a person Elsie seemed to Earlforward, to his wife, to the doctor, to her 
lover, to her young admirer round the corner ; and we also know what all these people 
were to Elsie ; and so as the story moves forward it is as rich as a personal experience 
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while it is still as satisfying as only a fine work of art can be. The chapters in which 
Elsie, crude, bewildered, ignorant, yet with passion enough to colour a continent 
and with loyalties, unvoiced and unrecognised, as deep as the sea, is besieged, as it 
were, in the house by awful circumstance, with her lover sick on one floor, her master 
dying on another, and her mistress dead in some terrifying institution down the road, 
these chapters, I say, are the best that Mr. Bennett has ever written and are among 
the very finest things in modern fiction. There are a few flaws here and there. Thus, 
for example, I am not sure that Mr. Bennett does not obtain our sympathy for 
Earlforward by false pretences in the early chapters, for the account of him we find 
there, particularly his sense of the past and his enthusiasm for the history of his own 
district, hardly seems strictly in accord with the later account of him. But he would 
be a stony-hearted reviewer, dead to letters, who made much of such trifles when 
faced with a great novel, and Riceyman Steps is undoubtedly a great novel. 

Those readers who appreciate Mr. Onions’ hard, masculine bouts with the art of 
fiction will probably be disappointed with Peace in Our Time. The book begins with 
a preface, unfortunate, I think, and unnecessary, in which the author tells how his 
book came to be written, and how he wished to air the question of ‘“‘ post-war con- 
ditions for the ex-service man.”’ He shows a number of young ex-officers who did 
well in the war but have nothing to do in the peace ; the fault is not entirely that of 
society ; these young men do not seem “‘ to fit in.”” The central figure, Kenneth, after 
living from hand to mouth for some time, like his friends, marries a dancing-mistress 
and turns his old family town-house into a night-club. Kenneth and his friends are 
extraordinarily well done, and the scene in which his old grandmother peers down 
into the room newly transformed into a bar and dance-hall is very powerful indeed. 
But the tale, which is very slight, is constantly held up by the author’s remarks on all 
manner of topical subjects ; and while a very useful book might have been written 
on the problem of the ex-officer, Mr. Onions has not done it because his young men 
are not typical specimens of the ex-officer in general, but only of a certain type to be 
found in West End bars. 

Mr. Onions, however, is more cheerful than Miss Macaulay who, in her latest 
sketch of the ideas and intellectual fads of the last half-century, reveals a profound 
scepticism. In order to deal rapidly with decade after decade, she chronicles the 
history of the Garden family, a large and clever family who contrive to be in the in- 
tellectual swim whatever the date. Mr. Garden, who is usually in the background, 
is a religious explorer and wanders between the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Ethical Society. His sons and daughters and their respective children between them 
contrive to give us all the typical ideas of their time. Actually, of course, the writer’s 


own attitude ‘‘ dates ’’ as badly as any other in the book ; the liquor she proffers us is 


a good brand of Scepticism (sparkling), post-war vintage. The writing here and there 


_ is brilliant, and if Miss Macaulay tends to run certain ideas to death (particularly her 


notion that there is no difference at all between the sexes) they are at least better 
ideas than the claptrap of the popular press which she transfixes so neatly with her 
wit. It is pity, though, that in a satire which depends absolutely on dates, she does not 


_ always get the dates right. Thus, for example, it is doubtful if a girl would be reading 


Anatole France in 1879, and even less likely that anybody would be discussing 


_ Mr. Shaw’s plays in 1890 or quoting Mr. W. H. Davies in 1903. 


Mr. Huxley’s liquor is a lighter brand of the same vintage. He begins his new 


book very well by describing, with admirable wit, the thoughts of a young school- 


master at a service in the school chapel, and telling us how this young gentleman, 


having thought of a new idea in pneumatic trouser-seats, throws up his ushering, 
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journeys to town and interviews his father, a most entertaining old architect. So far, 
so good ; but then Mr. Huxley, instead of giving us a comic epic of pneumatic 
trouser-seats or something of that kind, jumps on the familiar, so very familiar, merry- 
go-round of contemporary satire, and we get the usual jumble of eccentric artists 
and affected journalists, decadent poets and lecherous ladies. He does it better than 
most of his colleagues, but what a bore it all is, this hole-in-the-corner satire. I have 
read so much of it that if ever I do meet a bearded youth who professes Satanism, 
keeps an Armenian mistress and talks bad zsthetics in his room in some mews until 
daylight, I shall be sincerely sorry for him, knowing full well that at that very moment 
some 40 or 50 young novelists, satirists turned entomologists, are putting him into 
their next book. 

Mr. Bullett, whose first book of short stories shows extraordinary promise, is satirical 
only at odd moments, and for the rest, he surveys his humanity steadily and a 
little sadly. It was natural that this first book should be largely a book of experiments, 
and so we are given stories of very different kinds, from a superb tale of horror like 
‘“‘'The Mole ” to a delicate little fantasy like ‘‘ The Enchanted Moment,” from a 
daring little episode between an unsophisticated girl and her lover like ‘‘ Sleeping 
Beauty,” to a careful and somewhat doctrinaire study of the religious temperament 
like the story after which the volume is named, ‘“‘ The Street of the Eye.” So far he 
has been most successful with the stories in which horror predominates ; in one or 
two of the stories, particularly ‘‘ The Ghost,” his passion for ideas rather than 
persons has, notwithstanding his fine craftsmanship, given an unreal “‘ made ”’ air 
to the narratives ; but such versatility, such austerity and freedom from shallow 
devices in technique, such fine clean workmanship, suggest that in him we have a 
short-story writer of the first rank, whose best is yet to come. 

I trust too, in surveying the second part of Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s trilogy of 
religious novels, that the best is also to come here. The Parson’s Progress seems 
remarkably like a progress from a good first part to a good third part of a trilogy, and 
nothing else. We meet Mark Lidderdale when he arrives at Galton to take up his 
first curacy, and we leave him in Cornwall as the vicar of a remote little parish. Be- 
tween the two appointments there is a lapse of many years ; Mark has been to one or 
two country places and three or four curacies in different parts of London ; he has 
had a number of adventures, mostly of and in the spirit, and he has met a number of 
amusing people ; but no real progress seems to have been made, and we fail to see the 
significance of all these chapters, except as mere copulatives, holding one. part of 
the trilogy to another. We are dragged from one church to another, one parsonage to 
another, and though we readily grant that Mr. Mackenzie tries hard, and often suc- 
ceeds, in making such journeys as entertaining as possible, they all seem rather 
fruitless ; that unity which a work of art on this scale demands appears to be wanting, 
and we are given nothing more than a mass of amusing writing on the duties of an 
enthusiastic Anglo-Catholic and the latest discussion about holding or not holding 
the Quarant ’ore. 


J. B. PRIESTLEY 
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BELLES-LETTRES 


THE ELEPHANT MAN, AND OTHER REMINISCENCES. By Sir FREDERICK 
TReEvEs. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 


BROADWAY 'TRANSLATIONS.—ZADIG, AND OTHER ROMANCES. 
VottairE. Translated by H. I. Wootr. MASTER TYLL OWLGLASS. Trans- 
lated by K. R.H. Macxenziz. THE SATYRICON. Translated by J. M. Mrrcue tt. 
Routledge. 7s. 6d. 


THE MANCROFT ESSAYS. By ArrHur Micuart SAMUEL. Cape. tos. 6d. 
THE MELODY OF GOD. By Desmonp Mountjoy. Constable. 15s. 


Sc FREDERICK TREVES, in a book of twelve sketches, published by Messrs. 

Cassell, relates, very simply, a few isolated incidents from his long medical 
experience, and holds his readers as thunderstruck before the spectacle of ordinary 
humanity. It is not that the events which he relates are the everyday concern of most 
men, for a doctor sees men in their extremes. Sir Frederick, by this book’s showing, 
possesses the power of intense sympathy ; he sees men in extraordinary circumstances 
as ordinary men, he does not deal with them in his own mind merely as interesting 
cases, but as interesting men and women. This he cannot do as a scientist. As a 
scientist a doctor must conduct his diagnosis—a surgeon his operation ; there, for 
obvious reasons his human feelings must take a second place ; but it was not for the 
phenomenon’s sake that Sir Frederick first interested himself in the Elephant Man, 
nor is it merely to make a medical record that he tells us his story now. 

This man was left derelict by a showman because he proved too monstrous and 
repulsive even for a show in a Continental fair. His biographer does not spare readers 
the details, and it needs a strong stomach to read his history ; but through the whole 
of the account the threads of sympathy and admiration run, and at the end the author 
writes of this incredibly deformed and hideous figure: “The spirit of Merrick, if 
it could be seen in the form of the living, would assume the figure of an upstanding 
and heroic man.”’ It is true that the Elephant Man was an exceptional case. But most 
of the other people who have interested Sir Frederick Treves were ordinary folk— 
people who pass one another all day long in the streets—patients of the types met by 
every practitioner in the country ; and the stories told of a few of them in this book 
might be paralleled a thousand times. A doctor, too, sees the worst of men as well as 

their best ; yet their worst inspires his pity more than his righteous anger, and their 
finest rouses his admiration. 

The stories of the two women, as the author tells of their great self-sacrifice, the 
story of the ‘“ Idol with Hands of Clay,” though they are tragedy at its intensest, 
leave one with a sense of sublimity. It is not so much from the matter of these things 
(though that is remarkable enough), as from the manner of their telling, that their 
powerful influence comes ; for, in spite of the variety and the drama in this book, it 
is finally a personal record made by one who has seen the folly, the cowardice, the 
littleness of men—and the sacrifice, the courage, and the greatness also—and finds 
more in them for love than loathing, more for hope than scorn. 

Messrs. Routledge have chosen for a catch-phrase—it is scarcely subtle enough 
to be called a motto—for the covers of their Broadway Translations, “ Of all the 
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languages I know, I know English best.”’ I have seen three volumes of the new series : 
Master Tyll Owlglass, the old German legend of a simpleton, that favourite theme of 
fairy stories ; The Satyricon of Petronius, a powerful gibe at Court manners of Nero’s 
times ; and several of Voltaire’s short romances, in one volume, including “‘ Zadig ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Simple Soul.’ “‘ 'Tyll Owlglass ”’ is obviously a translation made (and 
probably printed) about fifty years ago. It suffers from the self-importance of the 
translator, which takes the form of modesty in his two prefaces and of a bastard Old 
English in the narrative—a style for which there was no excuse. If republication 
was necessary, and Owlglass’s adventures are not without their pleasantnesses, the 
legends ought to have been re-translated or ruthlessly revised. With its circum- 
locutions—‘‘ It was now so dark that ye could not see your hand before ye, an if ye 
even held it up to your eyes,’’ its “‘ quothas ” and its “ thereuntos,” it is both 
irritating and inaccurate. 

The translation of Petronius’ satire into modern slang is much more effective. 
Whether or no it gives a faithful picture of the life and manners of Nero’s times by 
such a method is impossible for me to judge. It certainly gives a vivid, if repulsive, 
picture of a few unbearable plutocrats and their parasites. Petronius suffered at the 
hands of Nero. His mind was of his age. He hated the excesses in which he parti- 
cipated ; but the motive of his satire is revenge : it is personal enmity not redeemed 
by any better aim. The interest of the Satyricon, for all its cleverness, is purely 
historical ; it allows a glimpse of a society fortunately extinct ; and even the colloquial 
translation of the book cannot popularise it for its own sake. The violent immoralities 
are left in their original Latin. 

Of Voltaire, of course, there is nothing new to be said. His satire is as different from 
the scurrility of Petronius on the one hand, as it is from the horse-play of Tyll 
Owlglass on the other. He can use a whip of scorpions with dexterity, but he uses it 
to good purpose, because his anger is born of indignation rather than of malice. He 
does not write to wound, but to cure ; and however he mocks the priest, the tyrant, 
the charlatan, his belief in Zadig’s wisdom and in the Simple Soul’s innocence makes 
his satires more than mere destructive vituperation. He is less hopeless and less bitter 
than Swift, and can tell as good a tale quite as well. Mr. H. I. Woolf’s translation is 
excellent reading. 

The last two books on my list call for no detailed remarks. Mr. Samuel’s reprinted 
articles, which he calls The Mancroft Essays, are pleasant informative essays about 
little antiquities. They come as much from the reference library as from the heart, 
and their author was, I imagine, sometimes rather tired of keeping up his show of 
lively interest. “The Bookseller’s Daughter,” the first essay in the volume, is the 
best ; but all are pleasant enough to read in idleness. 

The Melody of God, since it is not good literature, cannot be good anything else. 
Mr. Mountjoy’s writing lacks genuine virility ; he sentimentalises his emotions and 
his faiths. His pen is the slave of innumerable adjectives, and his thought of the 
“ bright side ”’ of sorrow. I do not doubt his sincerity for a moment, but I found more 
real stuff of humanity in one chapter of Sir Frederick Treves’ reminiscences than in 
the whole large volume of Mr. Mountjoy’s optimism—and more vital religion in 
Voltaire’s scathing comments on priests and tyrants than in Mr. Mountjoy’s long 
Si pad with the hero of St. Luke’s Gospel in the article which gives its title to the 
volume. 


FRANK KENDON 
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BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS 


THE LIFE OF MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. By Mrs. G. M. TREVELYAN. 
Constable. 125. 6d. 


THE DIARY OF A JOURNALIST. Volume III. By Sir Henry Lucy. 
John Murray. 12s. 


A STORY TELLER FORTY YEARS IN LONDON. By W. Perr Runce. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 15s. 


OLD WAYS AND NEW. By Lorn Ernest Hamitton. Hodder & Stoughton. 
15S. 


©) is always a little apprehensive of relative biographers. While conceding 
J to the full the lapidary convention, a tiger must always be a more picturesque 
animal than a cat, and from the point of view of the reader, the modern plan of 
beginning with a little aversion has much to recommend it. However that may be, 
Mrs. G. M. Trevelyan is to be congratulated on her faithful discharge of a difficult 
task. ‘The book is a serious and dignified piece of work, which oddly and agreeably 
recalls the literary methods of its subject ; and is written with a detachment of view 
and judgment which such studies often lack. 

There has been a tendency of late to criticise Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novels as 
lacking in imagination and the creative faculty. There could be no greater mistake. 
She was a born story teller. Although the subjects of her books can hardly have 
appealed to the novel-reading public, as an author she was what would nowadays 
be called a best seller. It is, perhaps, not surprising to find Mr. Gladstone writing 
to Lord Acton of Robert Elsmere: ‘‘ It is not far from twice the length of an ordinary 
novel ; and the labour of reading it all, I should say, sixfold ; while one could no 
more stop in it than in reading Thucydides.” Yet thousands who could not read 
Thucydides, and perhaps had never heard of him, read her books with the greatest 
of enthusiasm. Perhaps no writer ever had a wider public—America, the Colonies, 
and Europe devoured them with avidity. 

She was one of the few authors who managed quite legitimately to make the 
best of both reading worlds. It is true her method helped. “‘ Evolution of character 
through circumstances,”’ as Walter Pater aptly described it, was a comparatively 
new line and capable of infinite expansion. It came at the right time. The stories 
had all been told, thought had begun to lose its way in the maze of mysticism. Sex 
was almost a forbidden field, yet without the story-teller’s gift—for it cannot be 
acquired—such a wide success would have been impossible. Her limitations were 
different. The fact was the problems interested her more than her characters. ‘They 
were used to illustrate the problems more than the problems the characters. These 
lived rather mechanically, as efficient as a Robot, but not always much more human. 
Bishop Greighton wrote to her very early in her career : ‘‘ You must throw criticism 
to the winds, and let yourself go as a partner of common joys, common sorrows and 
common perplexities.”’ This she hardly ever managed. Her books were written with 
more observation than intuition. Her style, although correct, was somewhat 
pedestrian, but the real defect of her books was the lack of humour. Of this she was 
uneasily conscious. She writes to her publisher, ‘‘ Am I so devoid of humour ?— 
I was looking at David Grieve again the other day. Surely there is a good deal that is 
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humorous there.” But unfortunately, like the gift she had, humour is born, not made. — 
Cradled in the Arnold tradition of service and conduct, her view of life was bound © 
to have the defects of her great qualities. How remarkable they were, this record 
helps us to understand. Her life was a constant struggle against adverse conditions. 
She had practically no education as a child. It is surprising to read, “‘ Her mind 
received no systematic training.” Her erudition was self acquired. Self-help is 
nowadays out of favour, but platitudes are unpopular not because they are banal but 
because they have a tiresome way of being right, and no success was ever better 
earned by harder work. It is true her mind and character graduated in the safest of 
all schools, the association with the best brains of her time. No one owed more to 
Oxford. It is interesting to hear as a girl she impressed M. Taine as “a most 
intellectual lady, but yet a simple and charming girl . . . not in the least 
pedantic.” Her writing life was a continuous struggle against ill health, and that 
most distressing of all afflictions for an author—writer’s cramp. Her home life, 
fortunate as she was in many ways with her parents, was not without its trials. Her 
father, described as a “‘ sentimental idealist,’’ was one of those unhappy mortals 
who, with a deep sense of religion, cannot ever find sound anchorage in any faith. 
The son of the great schoolmaster, he drifts from Anglicanism to Free Thought, 
thence to Catholicism, then back to his church of origin, which he finally abandons 
for Rome, and unfortunately makes all the changes at a time least convenient for 
the family fortunes. Her mother, of Huguenot descent, had “‘ an instinctive and 
invincible loathing for Catholicism.” It is an enormous tribute to them both that 
their married life survived the strain, and it may be that the religious doubts of the 
father were not without their use to the historian of Robert Elsmere. 

In one material respect Mrs. Humphry Ward was of invaluable assistance to the 
world of authors. When Robert Elsmere was published there was no international 
copyright. Messrs. Macmillan had acquired the American rights, but the pirates 
soon got to work, 200,000 copies were sold in the U.S.A. in nine months, of which 
150,000 were in pirated editions, each predatory publisher underselling the others. 
In Buffalo the book was advertised at 10 cents, in Highbrow Boston at four, while 
“The Maine Balsam Fir Soap Co.” gave it away, including “a Battle of Belief, 
a Criticism by the Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P.,” with a cake of their own soap. 
But worse remains behind. A dramatised version of the book by William Gilette 
was produced in Boston with “‘ a Comedy Element,” including “ an English Exquisite 
and a Horsey Husband.”’ While to add insult to injury, Robert Elsmere’s Daughter 
was published and sold as being by the defrauded author. So flagrant a scandal 
enormously strengthened the brief of the promoters of the International Copyright 
Bill, who, it is only fair to say, were strongly supported by many of the leading 
publishers of America. In consequence the Bill eventually became law in 1891, 
with the gratifying result that in the same year the firm of Macmillans paid £7,000 
for the American rights of David Grieve, and the modern novelists keep motor cars 
on their American sales. 

This biography is a record of a full life ; such time as she could spare from her 
writing was given to public service. Her strenuous and useful war labours un- 
doubtedly overtaxed her strength and shortened her life. 

No one would accuse Sir Henry Lucy of undue seriousness. Yet under all his 
easy persiflage there is a lode of native shrewdness and mature judgment on men 
and affairs. It is amazing how well he maintains his level. After two series of ‘ 60 
years in the wilderness ” he “ approaches Jordan ” only to postpone the crossing 
in the interests of his public and presents them with two “ series from the diary of 
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a journalist ;”’ and yet in the third there is no trace of the waste paper basket, and 
the “ fresh extracts ”’ fairly justify their title. 

It is pleasant, if of no great moment, to be reminded that the Ladies’ Gallery 
in the House of Commons is the only one where “ Silence ”’ is hung on the wall, 
and that in the tea room at the back ‘‘ Get understanding ” is carved in bold letters 
over the fireplace. Although most of us knew that Drummond Wolff invented the 
Primrose League, it is not without interest to learn that the scheme was originally 
mooted at a Sunday lunch with Lady Dorothy Nevill, only to be received with 
merciless chaff by Lord Randolph Churchill and John Gorst ; and there must be 
many sound Johnsonians who have forgotten if they ever knew that Mr. Gladstone, 
in his famous description of Bulgaria, had been anticipated by Boswell, who wrote 
to Dr. Johnson : 

‘“ How can you bid me empty my head of Corsica? My noble friend, do you not 
feel for an oppressed nation rightly struggling to be free ? ” 


In 1912, Sir Henry Lucy was given a volume by the late Lord Northcliffe—-The 
L1fe of Woodrow Wilson, who at that time, although unknown outside the United 
States, was the Governor of New Jersey. The reason of the present was this : while 
a student at Princeton College, young Wilson had come across a volume of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, published in 1874, containing a series of articles called 
“Men and Manners in Parliament, by the Member for the Chiltern Hundreds.” 
The author adds : 


“From that moment his life plan was fixed, the Member for the Chiltern Hundreds 
in intimate daily familiarity with the parliamentary scene and its actors wrote in a 
style of delicious charm, the leisurely style of good humoured banter and elegant 
trifling, his chatter nevertheless affording a picture of unsurpassed vividness, vivacity 
and verity.” 


An excellent appreciation of the author’s style, but more remains behind. The 
future President tells his biographer : 

“ No one circumstance did more to make public life the purpose of his existence 
nor more to determine the first cast of his political ideas. His mind was now definitely 
settled on a public career. The impulse received from the Gentleman’s Magazine has 
been decisive.” 


History is a queer business. Unless the biographer is romancing, but for the 
elegant trifler the history of the world might have been different, and Sir Henry 
may fairly claim to have put Cleopatra’s nose for ever out of joint. 

All lovers of kindly humour will wish that Mr. Pett Ridge had told us more"of 
his story and less of his stories. His modesty is such that you can hardly see the 
Teller for the told. There must be hundreds of them in this entertaining volume, and 
a surprising number of them new. Mr. Pett Ridge, as is widely known, is an admirable 
lecturer, and his theory of that practice is to sprinkle the talk with stories at irregular 
intervals, and the audience is “ kept ever on the look out.” Here again modesty 
intervenes. His reading public, I am sure, require no such pinpricks. In these 
agreeable pages we have a picture of life in London for the last forty years drawn 
by an acute and humorous observer. Even politics is touched on, though he tells us 
he never spoke for a candidate who succeeded. He was present at the historic meeting 
to protest against the first Home Rule Bill in His Majesty’s Theatre in 1885, which 
marked the birth of the Unionist Party. In spite of the dignity of Lord Hartington, 
the weight of Lord Salisbury, and the rare eloquence of Plunket, Goschen impressed 
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him most, but although he quotes two of his sayings he has forgotten the best. Re- 
ferring to the recent dynamite outrages and threats of further violence (then as 
ever the controversial methods of a singular people), Mr. Goschen brought down 
the house by adding, “‘ In such case we shall make our wills and do our duty.” 

But the author is at his best in dealing with the “ simple annals of the (London 
poor, their tempers, manners, morals, customs, art.”’ To his subject he brings a 
rare insight and sympathy. The comparison with Dickens is inevitable, but the 
modern has nothing to fear. To apply his own words about the master, he sees 
‘* how rich were the poor in good qualities, and he did that because he managed to 
get at the back of their heads and not to look at them from the altitude of the 
contemptuous spectator.” His heart is with his subject, but its softest corner is 
reserved for the children. At any rate he will have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the hours snatched from a busy life he has devoted to their interest, have not 
been in vain. A wise as well as a kindly book —in these days a rare and precious 
combination. 

Old Days and New, by Lord Ernest Hamilton, completes the trilogy. In the three 
books we have life in London for the last forty or fifty years presented from the 
angle of the man of affairs, the man in the street, and the man of fashion. We 
are here taken from Hoxton to Mayfair. Yet the author is no die-hard. In his frank 
and entertaining account of the old Marquis of Abercorn, one detects a certain link 
of sympathy with his subject. Disraeli would have seen nothing vulgar in a Marquis 
who shot decorated with the blue ribbon of the Garter. The whole story, with 
its setting of Bentley Priory, reads exactly like a chapter out of The Young Duke, 
and it seems as if Dizzy knew more about Dukes than his father thought. Whatever 
may be said against the type, and most of it has been, there was nothing small about 
it. Even its follies had dignity. One can but admire, in every sense of the word, the 
refusal to demean the Marquisate by marrying his second wife a Commoner, until 
she is advanced to the rank of an Earl’s daughter—a protest which was recognised 
as reasonable by George III. ; and when she ran away with the brother of his first, to 
settle £2,000 a year upon her was a beau geste a modern might have overlooked. 

Old Days and New covers many fields. Harrow, the Army, and military duties 
diversified by running and driving hansom cabs. The House of Commons, again 
tempered by fishing in Norway, admirably described. Experiences of the Vice 
Regal Court in Ireland, where the author asserts he saw from the back of the Royal 
box the stout tenor in Faust, of whom we have read so often, stick in the trap door, 
and heard the famous comment. From all books of this kind one realises that for the 
fortunate in those days there was a keener enjoyment. Now, when pleasure is more 
diffused, it seems to become somewhat diluted in the process. Modern life is so 
strenuous and aggressive we seem in danger of losing the art of living, of all the 
most evasive. Lord Ernest confesses to only three grievances in 300 pages. One 
that he was accused of weeping at the death of a pony in Phenix Park, when it 
was in fact a horse. Then he was suspected, unjustly as it turned out, of talking 
on a sea voyage to a pretty young actress, and was once attacked for losing a steeple- 
chase by falling off, which he did, but by mischance, and not by misfeasance. So the 
fates have not been unkind to him on the whole. If the earlier generation suggests 


Disraeli, Lord Ernest reminds one of Whyte Melville, and now Bentley Priory has 
been turned into an hotel. : 


CHARTRES BIRON 
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JUVENILE AND GIFT BOOKS 


THE THREE MIDSHIPMEN; THE THREE LIEUTENANTS; THE 
THREE COMMANDERS ; THE THREE ADMIRALS; HENDRICKS THE 
HUNTER ; FROM POWDER MONKEY TO ADMIRAL. By W. H. G. 
Kincston. Milford. 5s. each. 

TRUE AS STEEL (AND OTHER STORIES). By Hersert STRANG. Milford. 6s. 

SECOND INNINGS. By Hytton Creaver. Milford. 6s. 

THE NEW HOUSE AT OLDBOROUGH. By Gunpy Hapatu. Hodder & 
Stoughton. 3s. 6d. 

DIMSIE AMONG THE PREFECTS ; THE GIRLS OF ST. BRIDE’S. By 
Dorita Farruiz Bruce. Milford. 6s. each. 

JEAN OF THE FIFTH; POPPIES AND PREFECTS. By Winirrep Darcu. 
Milford. 6s. each. 

THE FOREST ROAD. By M. Barnes Reep. Milford. 6s. 

THE STORY OF THE TREASURE SEEKERS. By E. Nespir. T. Fisher 
Unwin. 6s. 

TINKELLY WINKLE. By Netta Syrett. John Lane. 6s. 

POTTER’S HAVEN. By VioLer Brapsy. Milford. 3s. 

TALES FROM TIMBUKTU. By Constance SMEDLEY. Chatto & Windus. 
7s. 6d. 

THE BRAVE LITTLE TAILOR. By Gezorce CaLDERoN and WILLIAM CAINE. 
Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. 

THE CHILD’S BOOK OF SCOTLAND. By Sipney Dark. Chapman & Hall. 
tos. 6d. 

THE LOG OF THE ARK. By KeENNeTH WALKER and G. M. BoumpHrey. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 

THE PEEK-A-BOO GIPSIES. By CuHLoz Preston. Milford. 35. 6d. 


HIS year a new selected edition of the works of the veteran W. H. G. Kingston 
ii naturally heads my list, but I am not sure that the new selected edition of 
Mr. Herbert Strang’s books for boys does not run it pretty close in popularity. It is 
difficult to estimate the popularity of a juveniles’ author in our days when the flood 
is so overwhelming every Christmas. But if one person’s opinion is worth anything 
it is this, that Mr. Strang’s books certainly deserve to be as widely celebrated and read 
as any of his lusty forbears of a generation back. He writes just the kind of thing that 
boys love, and he writes it very well. His new book is a volume of short stories named 
after the first, True as Steel, and each story is as exciting and tersely “‘ to the point ”’ 
as the first ; and to keep to the “‘ point ”’ is the one essential in the manufacture of 
such stories. Good English, verisimilitude, sound moral precepts, are all important : 
but digressions—into sentiment, preaching, purple patches or byways—will render all 
the former of no avail, for the boy, should the latter occur, will, very properly, 
yawn and put the book down. 

Mr. Strang remarks in his original preface to The Air Patrol, first published two 
years before the War : “‘ Some two thousand years ago a handful of devoted Greeks 
held the narrow pass of Thermopylz ”’ : 

. . . 1 am among those who believe that the spirit which animated the Spartan 
heroes of old burns in our British youth of to-day. Only opportunity and a great occasion 
are needed to evoke it to glorious use. 
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That short, simple epitaph ‘‘ The glorious dead ”’ is a sufficient comment upon his 
prophecy. 

His point, tragically, was destined to be proved. But the boys that are growing up 
will still revel in tales of courage and of enterprise ; and one hopes there will never 
be a time when they do not. 

School stories also should (and nowadays, I am glad to say, usually do) provide the 
same stimulating thrill as the more romantic adventure story. Mr. Gunby Hadath 
in The New House at Oldborough tells a remarkably life-like and interesting romance of 
a school that had to enlarge itself by adding a new house, and of a headmaster who 
drafted boys from other houses into the new one to start it fair with the old ones, and 
of the opposition and resentment of some of the boys thus translated, and the diffi- 
culty of changing an old loyalty for a new one. It is a good idea, and the schoolboy 
talk is always, I imagine, good, and so are the schoolboy characters. At any rate, 
they do not stretch the imagination of the uninitiated reader as do Mr. Walter 
Rhoades’s, duly exciting and morally uplifting, schoolboy’s troubles and successes. 
Mr. Rhoades, unfortunately, has a habit of postulating such circumstances and 
conversations as strain one’s powers of belief beyond their limit. Surely it is unusual 
for a public school of repute to take boys, whoever their fathers may be, who explain 
themselves to the first sympathetic schoolfellow they encounter as follows : 

“It’s like this. Father went broke—lost ’is money. ... Then mother died—I 
wasn’t no more than a baby then—and a skivvy what used to be with us, who’d got 
married, looked after me. ’Er ’usband worked in the docks, Lime’ouse way.” .. . 
“I was ’appy enough as I was. I knew plenty of chaps—live chaps—not a toffy crowd 
like this lot. It wasn’t all ’oney, but we ’ad plenty of beanos . . .” etc. 

And one cannot help the hope that if this boy did find his way into an English 
public school the first thing that would happen to him would ot be that his 
differently-reared companions would begin by christening him “ The King of the 
Pearlies,” and go on to twist his arm—when he displayed resentment—and call 
him an ‘“‘ obstinate gutter-snipe.”’ 

Mr. Hylton Cleaver is in his sprightliest form in Second Innings. He presents us 
with the spectacle of a young man of eighteen who has been for two years a junior 
clerk in a large City office, suddenly discovering that he has inherited money and 
deciding to go back to school, from which he was torn—at sixteen—on account of 
his parent’s financial collapse. The newly-gilded youth takes a smart flat, engages 
valet, cook and hall-boy at a moment’s notice, ‘and, somehow, gets taken on in the 
sixth form of a new public school just founded, called Gainsborough, and placed in 
Richmond Old Deer Park. In his motor-car he runs himself down to school every 
day. Seeing a barrel-organ being turned by a man who labels himself an Oxford B.A. 
out of work, he next engages this man to call every evening to do his home-work, 
invites a melancholy, amusing school-fellow to share his flat with him, and together 
they have some startlingly novel and entertaining adventures—at school and abroad. 
Our hero, John Rex Ely Lorimer, is a wag all through, but ends up a trump, and one 
is never tired of him, no matter how grotesque at times his situation appears. One 
wonders occasionally if schoolboy back-chat is quite as apt and skilful as his and his 
melancholy friend Strachan’s, but one is not any the less amused and entertained by 
it for that. It is possible, however, that the conventional attitude of most boys towards 
their school would be slightly outraged by this jolly effusion, and that it will be more 
acceptable to a reader who has not that background than to one who has. Still, there 
are always those boys who have the gift of a cheery cynicism, and to them it should 
be a heartening draught, in a somewhat monotonous fare of earnest exhortations. 
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For girls we have Miss Dorita Fairlie Bruce giving us a fourth instalment of 
Dimsie’s Schooldays. This time it is Dimsie Among the Prefects, and she is the same 
captivating, natural person that began as a shy little junior at “‘ Janes’s,”’ some four 
years ago. Every schoolgirl who has read these volumes will feel that ‘‘ Janes’s ” has 
become a real place to her and that Dimsie and her friends are as truly “ created ” 
as the famous “ Katy ” and her sisters, whom a past generation followed breathlessly 
through What Katy did, What Katy did at School, and What Katy did Next. 

Miss Bruce has also started a new theme in The Girls of St. Bride’s, which looks 
like being as successful as the others. 

There are several other girls’ stories, which are difficult to differentiate in order of 
merit ; but Miss Winifred Darch can be relied on to give us a good story, and this 
season there are two of hers to choose from for the girls—Poppies and Prefects and 
Jean of the Fifth. 

We come next to the books in my list which do not need to be classed under either 
of these two heads : “ For Boys,” or ‘‘ For Girls.” A perfectly charming book to be 
given as a Christmas present to any boy, or girl, or child at the sexless stage is The 
Brave Little Tailor, by George Calderon and William Caine. It was written by them 
in collaboration originally as a pantomime in rhymed couplets, but the War came 
along and got in the way of its chances, and finally Mr. William Caine (George 
Calderon was killed in the Dardanelles) has made up a book out of the play, adding 
here and there, and transcribing into prose, but leaving us many whole chunks of 
delicious verse for which we are most grateful. I can only suggest the kind of 
enjoyment to be got out of the book by quotations. This is of the handsome Prince : 

Unfortunately he was not so good as he was beautiful. .. . You have heard of 
Royal Ciphers : he was one. If he hadn’t been his father’s son he would have lived 
in casual wards. As it was, he had thirty big palaces all to his own cheek, fed on the best 
of everything every day, and had over six hundred pairs of trowsers and two collar- 
studs. 
Then there is Chapter V, which is called ‘‘ How Nauseous Bided his 'Time ”’ : 
Thereupon Nauseous took his time and bided it. 
This is the whole of the chapter. And Chapter XIII (which follows on a long treatise 
to show that the author must be writing badly if the reader is inclined to look 
at the end) : 
This is a pause to enable you to look at the end. 
And the Fairy Sacharissa’s reply to Nauseous’s request that she would marry him : 
Go to your Master. Tell him this from me. 
His wife I will not and I may not be, 
Since bigamy’s abhorrent to my nature 
And is not sanctioned by our Legislature. 
As for my child, attend while I disclose 
The bargain which, her touching, I propose. 

The Forest Road is distinctly any child’s book. It is about a small boy who lives in a 
lonely country cottage with his mother, and comes slowly to the painful discovery that 
she is a witch ! Apart from the fact that things were liable not to trouble Valentine 
“ sreatly,” instead of “ very much,” we are not bothered with much effort at creating 
a medizval environment, though one naturally presupposes that the risk Dame 
Catherine ran of being burnt for the art she practised places her date somewhere in 
the earlier half of the present millenium. Fortunately, before it is too late, Dame 
Catherine’s real identity is discovered, her means of livelihood condoned, and she 
and her son end up as “ Your Majesties.” 
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The Story of the Treasure Seekers is another which will please the young of either 
sex. It is full of movement, and written by one of the children in the story in simple 
childish language. The punctuation is a bit confusing, but no doubt that is meant to 
keep pace with the phraseology. I am not sure if it is quite the game for Mrs. E. Nesbit 
to pat herself on the back vicariously, as in the beginning of Chapter II, but I am 
willing to agree with the commendation. Each story in the book is simply stated and 
unfolded, and all inessentials are eliminated. Also they are amusing. 

In Tinkelly Winkle Miss Syrett sets out, as does Mrs. Nesbit, with children whose 


misfortunes are due to the sudden failure of the family fortunes. This favourite — 


opening seems to reflect rather cruelly on the effectiveness of fathers as a race. One 


begins to be concerned for their prestige. A really respectable father, nowadays, — 


would, of course, have no money to lose. But if he has some, one is naturally suspicious 
of the kind of riches that can be lost so completely at a blow. However, it is, perhaps, 
unfair to quarrel with your author’s premises, and here we have three children who 
are brought together by this means and have psychic affinities which enable them 
to dream the same dreams very charmingly. 

Potter’s Haven, by Miss Violet Bradby, is another book for young children, telling 
of how a family escaped from the thralldom of a narrow-minded nurse and enjoyed 
themselves in a secret cave during a long summer holiday. It is free from the trait, 
usually a sticky one, of allusions that only the grown-up mind would see.the point of, 


and if the benevolent young man is a bit shadowy in substance he has at any rate 
f 


escaped the danger of being a full-bodied prig. 

Tales from Timbuktu, by Miss Constance Smedley, is, as the title suggests, a book 
of fairy tales. Children can absorb more fairy tales than have ever been written for 
them, so more are always welcome. These seem to be the kind that are likely to please 
the majority—not too bloody and not over mawkish. They are quaintly illustrated by 
Maxwell Armfield, and the whole makes a very charming Christmas gift-book. 

The Earth’s Story is narrated very simply for young readers and would probably 
be a useful gift to a child of a scientific turn of mind. ‘There is so little of that tire- 
somely exact terminology which almost necessitates a dictionary at hand, that the 
book might justly be called a translation—and in that way it will be an undoubted 
boon to the young student. The same description may also serve for Mr. Sidney 
Dark’s The Child’s Book of Scotland, the third in his series of simple histories. Any 
boy or girl who is beginning to take an intelligent interest in history should be given 
this book. In school their history lessons will be giving them just enough glimpses of 
what is going on in the romantic northern half of our country to arouse their imagin- 
ation and never enough to satisfy it. Here they will get the picture filled in for them. 

The three books in The Children’s Hour series, edited by Herbert Strang, though 
dealing with fictitious events, are also pictures which will help the imaginatively 
interested child to understand its history lessons better. They are highly to be 
commended for their large, easily seen print. 

For still younger members of the family The Black Cats and the Tinker’s Wife 
should prove a very popular present ; it is delightfully illustrated in silhouettes. 
The Log of the Ark is the kind of book the title suggests, and the illustrations are 
charmingly naive. My Book of Animals is a good book for the nursery ; and last, but 
certainly not least, we have the “ Peek-a-Boos ”’ again ; this time going gypsying. 
These ever-delightful creatures of Miss Chloé Preston’s imagination I hope will never 
fail to appear, with due punctuality each Christmas, in the nursery so long (as far 
as the present writer is concerned) as it exists. 


EILEEN H. A. SQUIRE 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH. By RamMsay 
Murr. Philip and Son. Two volumes. 15s. each. 


ARCHIVE ADMINISTRATION. By Hitary Jenkinson. O. U.P. 10s. 6d. 


Seat DESPARD AND OTHER STUDIES. By Cuartes Oman. Arnold. 
10s. 6d. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF HISTORY. By J. T. SHoTWELL. 
O. U. P. (for Columbia University). 17s. 


LITHUANIA. By E. J. Harrison. Fisher Unwin. 16s. 


anrey AND PROGRESS. By Hitpa D. Oaxexey. Allen and Unwin. 
10s. 6d. 


SHORT HISTORY OF THE FATIMID KHALIFATE. By pe Lacry O’Lrary. 
Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 


bs second volume of Professor Ramsay Muir’s Short History of the British 
Commonwealth covers the period from the accession of George III. to the end of 
the recent war. It seems a pity that the title should assist in the supersession of the 
nomenclature of Henry VIII. by that of Cromwell in deference to General Smuts’ 
disapproval of Wilhelm II. and Napoleon III. ; but these things, I suppose, must be, 
and in any case it would be a mistake to over-estimate their importance. Under his 
chosen title Professor Muir has written the best short history of England for the last 
century and a half, as well as the first composed and proportioned history of 
British expansion and government at home and overseas. 

Professor Muir’s prefatory deprecations refer especially to two chief difficulties : 
“No historian of the immediate background of our own time can be absolutely 
impartial. . . . Nor is this the only difficulty which the writing of recent history 
presents. The task of writing the first volume was greatly simplified by the fact that, 
in the main, I had to follow a beaten track, trodden by many previous writers, who 
had established what may be called an orthodox view as to the significance and 
relative importance of events. In the present volume I have lacked this aid. . . .” 
As to the impartiality, it is a little difficult to fix the word’s meaning in this connection, 
but Professor Muir certainly compares well with his rivals and predecessors ; the 
reader cannot doubt his British sentiments nor his Liberal principles, but they have 
seldom reached a density altogether blinding the author nor (what is perhaps more 
important) an altitude quite maddening the reader. For the other difficulty, I think 
the track is by no means so unbeaten as all that. “‘ When we realise how dreadful were 
the conditions which had been produced by the coincidence of an industrial revolution 
with a long and exacting war, the wonder is, not that there was a danger of revolution, 
but that the danger did not become a reality. The danger was averted, however. 
What averted it was a generous use of the medicine of liberty.” This is not much 
like a pioneer blazing a trail ; and, indeed, it hardly needs a pioneer to perceive that 
liberty was not the only prophylactic, nor was the medicinal value of liberty of so 
exclusively political an origin as Professor Muir suggests : Hal¢vy’s second volume 
has lately reminded us how much of its efficacy was religious. The account of the 
treaty of Vienna is equally free from startling innovations and dangerous heresies : 
“‘ Nationalism and liberalism were to be the most potent creative and disruptive 
factors . . . during the nineteenth century, and unless the settlement could give 
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them some satisfaction, or some freedom of development, there could be little hope 
that it would supply a basis for lasting peace ”’ ; this has been said dozens of times 
and is still untrue ; even if we were sure (as we cannot be) that nationalism and 
liberalism were the most potent factors of the nineteenth century, we should not be 
entitled to assume that in 1815 they were to be so, as if they were substantive entities 
independent of human volition, still less to look down on Castlereagh because he did 
not make the same assumption ; and, after all, we of our generation may wisely pause 
before we screw too high our definition of a “‘ lasting ” peace. ‘The end of the section 
on Vienna is no less repetitive and no less unjust than this beginning : “‘ ‘The history 
of the next sixty years was to be mainly filled with the violent undoing of nearly all 
the arrangements so painfully and elaborately made by the little-great men of Vienna.” 
Is not every generation mainly engaged in undoing, more or less violently, the 
arrangements of its predecessor ? Was not the generation after Vienna among the 
most peaceful that Europe has ever known ? Is it fair to label “‘ little-great ”’ statesmen 
against whom the faults alleged are that they laboured and took pains, but that they 
did not design bridges for torrents which had not yet been descried ? And what of the 
men of Versailles—are they great-little ? And before Vienna, at Paris or the earlier 
Versailles, and earlier still at Utrecht, were they great or little, great-little or little- 
great ? Are not such epithets a clumsy condescension from the accidental superiority 
of our fuller information ? iL 

Poor Louis Napoleon receives treatment for which there is as ample precedent and 
as dubious justification as for the belittling of Castlereagh. “‘ A victorious war, waged 
in alliance with Britain, would serve his purpose better than anything else. He saw 
in the Eastern Question, and in the acute rivalry between Britain and Russia, the most 
hopeful opportunity for such an enterprise ; and the miserable sequence of events 
which led up to the Crimean War was, in no small degree, due to his restless ambi- 
tion.’ This statement quite unnecessarily extends a false impression whose falsity 
has been demonstrated (definitely and notoriously, one had hoped) in Mr. F. A. 
Simpson’s recent book. England, government and people alike, was very much 
more than Napoleon III. responsible for that least glorious of wars. On the American 
Civil War Professor Muir remarks that ‘“‘ the corresponding change was brought 
about in the British Empire at a relatively small cost, and without any use of force or 
sacrifice of life ; the contrast was due to the rigidity of the American constitution ”’ ; 
without any consideration of the comparative numbers of slaves involved, or of the 
illiberal conduct of England in using the power and prestige of the metropolis to 
impose a fundamental revolution on outlying dependencies, or of the XVIIIth 
Amendment, effecting in the United States a change which could not yet be imposed 
on the British Empire (we may hope) without civil war. The Third Republic is 
commended for having shown “ greater stability than any of the many frames of 
government France had known since 1789,” and because it, after “ nearly forty years, 
was to carry her safely through a yet greater ordeal than that of 1870,” without any 
indication of the very serious limitations on that stability, or of its debt to the Second 
Empire, or of the distinction between defeat and victory considered as ordeals. And 
surely historians of all people should be shy of attributing an absolute pre-eminence 
to the recent past. Was Europe in the last generation divided “ by a rivalry more 
intense and more dangerous than has ever been known”? Was the last war ‘“‘ the 
greatest of wars,” except just because it was the last ? Are we not brought to the 
very verge of farce with the statement that there has ‘“‘ never been a more intense 
or a more vital conflict of opinion than that into which the British electorate was 
plunged in the election of January, 1910 ” ? 
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Indeed, Orthodoxy haunts Professor Muir in his dealings with English politics and 
politicians as much, and sometimes as unfortunately, as in his discussion of inter- 
national relations. I am not quite sure if it is orthodox, but I am sure that it is unfair, 
to say that Disraeli “ sent out Lord Lytton . . . to initiate the aggressive foreign 
policy which led to the second Afghan War.” Throughout Disraeli receives somewhat 
less than justice ; his imperialism is damned (for the how many thousandth time) with 
the famous sentence about colonies and mill-stones, a piece of petulance uttered in 
private by a much-harassed minister ; his very interest in social reform is made 
matter of reproach— a passionate humanity, an eager protest against cruelty and 
injustice, was indeed the noblest note of the writing of the time. It captured even 
the cynic Disraeli . . .” ; and the comment on the speech in which he sided with the 
angels is that “‘ the question was too deep to be settled by ministerial witticisms or 
episcopal denunciations.’’ Reliance on the Whig tradition sometimes betrays our 
author not merely into personal misjudgments (about which no man can be quite 
certain), but even into flat mis-statements. Perhaps Chatham, Burke and Fox were, 
at the time of the American revolt, three of the noblest living Englishmen, and 
perhaps they may fairly be described as regarding “‘ the revolting colonists not as 
enemies, but as fellow-citizens upholding a cause dear to themelves,”’ but it is most 
deceptive not to add that Chatham, the only one of the three about whose nobility 
there would be anything like general agreement, was as resolute as George himself that 
the Americans must be conquered, and even more deceptive to drop no hint that the 
cause in question was one thing in Burke’s mind, another in Chatham’s, several more 
in the minds of the colonists, and none of them much like what will be evoked in the 
minds of most of Professor Muir’s readers. Perhaps it is not a priggish comment on 
the trial of Hastings that it was “a noble thing ” that he “ should be held to strict 
account on the suspicion that his achievement had been stained by injustice,”’ but it 
is too much to certify that Burke and Fox were inspired “ by a passionate resolve 
that the British name should be freed from the suspicion of injustice or oppression in 
the government of dependent peoples,”’ to the exclusion of all other conceivable 
motives. Again, it is absurd, at least since the publication of the Robinson Papers, 
to comment on the 1784 election that ‘‘ unrepresentative as the electoral system was, 
an excited nation could still use it.” As usual, we are told that Canning was a 
‘‘ champion of freedom against Continental despotism,” but not that diplomatic rocks 
and quicksands formed his chosen battleground and threats of war his habitual 
weapons. “ Canning’s friend, Huskisson,” is given credit for being a “ disciple of 
Ricardo,”’ but Liverpool is not. Peel (“in all essentials a Liberal ’’) “‘ brought the 
Cabinet system to a pitch of perfection never equalled,” though every reader of 
Queen Victoria’s Letters or of Morley’s Gladstone knows that Peel’s system was a stark 
dictatorship, the very opposite of Cabinet government, and, one would have supposed, 
of Liberal principles. 

It would be possible to make more criticisms of detail ; enough has been said to 
show the common character of the points which seem to me censurable. In any 
case, I think it safe to say that Professor Muir’s Short History of the British Common- 
wealth is the best written yet. 

I have left myself too little space to do more than call attention to Mr. Jenkinson s 
Archive Administration and Professor Oman’s Colonel Despard ; every one interested 
will know that Mr. Jenkinson’s learning is unrivalled and will rightly guess that his 
arrangement of it is admirably clear. Professor Oman has collected the parerga of a 
scholar, all full of odd information and curious amusement. 


KENNETH PICKTHORN 
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RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGION. By R. H. 
TuouLess. Cambridge University Press. 7s. 6d. 


MEDIEVAL ENGLISH NUNNERIES. By EILeen Power. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press. 355. 


JOURNAL AND ESSAYS OF JOHN WOOLMAN. By A. M. GUMMERE. 
Macmillan. 265s. 


THE BOOK OF QUAKER SAINTS. By L. V. Hopcxin. Macmillan. 8s. 6d. 

EARLY LATIN HYMNS. By A. S. Watpore. Cambridge University Press. 
15S. 

CELIBACY OF THE CLERGY. By A.A. Kine. Society of SS. Peter and Paul. 
2s. 6d. 


CHRISTIAN IDEA OF SIN AND ORIGINAL SIN. By E. J. BICKNELL. 


Longmans. 6s. 
BELIEF IN CHRIST. By Cuarves Gore. J. Murray. 7s. 6d. 
THE FOURTH GOSPEL. By H.S.Hotianp. J. Murray. 6s. 
THE STORY OF THE RESURRECTION. ByH.C.Wace. J. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. By H. J. 
Wituiams. J. Murray. 5s. 


HENRY MARTYN. By C. E. Papwicx. Student Christian Movement. 5s. 
SAINT LYDWINE OF SCHIEDAM. ByJ.K.Huysmans. Kegan Paul. 6s. 6d. 
DO THE DEAD LIVE? By Paut Hevuzt. J. Murray. 5s. 


T is always a relief to be reminded that, in matters of religion, it is personality 

which counts. The distinctive mark of Christianity is that, whatever form it 
takes, it is always the response of persons to a Person—that theology, history, 
criticism, scholarship only subserve this end and only, in so far as they subserve it 
effectually, have any permanent value or interest. Most of the books under discussion 
this month are concerned with this personal response. Miss Power, Mrs. Hodgkin, 
Miss Gummere, Miss Padwick, Huysmans tell the stories of the effect of Jesus of 
Nazareth on different souls in different ages ; Dr. Gore, Mr. Bicknell, Dean Wace 
discuss how theology has tried to generalise from those personal experiences ; and 
Mr. Walpole gives us examples of the way in which some few people found music 
in words for the music in their hearts. Too often the writer on religious subjects 
finds himself preoccupied with controversy, caught up in secular quarrels, and 
it is a relief to meet with books which bring to one’s mind the predominant and 
essential characteristics of religion, characteristics which may be, in individuals or 
in systems, not free from the weakness which afflicts all human effort, but which 
are at least and always nearer to the heart of things than those which reduce religious 
enthusiasm to the level of mere logic or of embittered partisanship. 

Of all the more notable efforts to recall this truth that religion is ultimately a 
personal affair, few have had a greater influence on the history of Christianity than 
the rise of the religious orders and that movement associated with the names of 
George Fox, William Penn, John Woolman and other more or less notable members 
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of the Society of Friends. Miss Power’s volume is an admirable example of the 
modern school of Cambridge history. It is carefully and elaborately documented ; 
it is written with a patient and, to my mind, successful intention to present facts 
without bias ; it refers the reader to original sources, and always gives him the 
opportunity of forming his own opinions of the facts, and of drawing his own 
deductions ; and, a crowning mercy in the day of smart books without knowledge, 
and learned books without charm, it is thoroughly readable. My one regret is that 
Miss Power did not make her survey include the earlier centuries of English Christ- 
ianity. There are obvious reasons why she should stop at the dissolution of monastic 
establishments in the sixteenth century—the study of the religious life in England or 
elsewhere after the Reformation presents aspects too different from medizval 
conditions to make it profitable to discuss together medizeval and modern experiments 
in the religious life. A consideration of pre-medizval conditions is, however, almost 
necessary to one who wishes to understand the prosperity and the decay of the 
religious houses of medizval times. Still, within her limits, Miss Power’s book is the 
best which has yet been written on this important aspect of English Christianity. 
She disposes of many vulgar errors : her pages, for instance, discussing the statement 
that nunneries provided an all-round education for girls are a model of courteous and 
decisive argument. I could wish she had discussed a little more fully the real cause 
of monastic decline. Secondary causes are obvious ; but I doubt if it is yet sufficiently 
recognised that the main cause was the unreality of the vow of poverty. Many, if not 
most, houses continued to exist because they were fairly wealthy corporations— 
they became a kind of ecclesiastical civil service, whose posts had to be filled. If all 
orders had refused endowments—as do some modern orders—there would never 
have been the temptation to find fresh members for the orders to keep the organisation 
going. I am glad to see that Miss Power insists that one of the chief reasons for the 
gradual increase in the difficulties of the nun’s life was the forsaking of the original 
Benedictine rule : if anyone desires an arranged and ordered life there is no discipline 
which, for psychological knowledge, can compare with the rule drawn up by S. 
Benedict, and the history of the decline of the religious orders is the history of their 
departure from that rule. ig 3 ; 
Although it has other and more frequently emphasized characteristics, Quakerism 
can be considered as an attempt to provide a religious rule for people who live in the 
world. In its asceticism, its abstention from sacramentalism, its somewhat literal 
formalism, it bears a remarkable resemblance to the earliest forms of eremitical life ; 
and it would be arguable that the Quakers, where they have failed, have failed from 
reasons not unlike those I have indicated as the cause of monastic failure. It is 
at least odd that a sect which took so literally the Dominical sayings about war, 
about oaths, about the worship due to one’s fellow-men, about verbal precision, 
should have sat so lightly to the counsels about wealth. It is really extraordinary that 
men who believed that a Christian life was inconsistent with the use of “‘ you” as 
a singular, or with “‘ hat-honour,” should have apparently had no scruples about the 
accumulation of wealth by its members. It is true that no Christian body has such 
a record as have the Quakers, of the use of riches for the community ; but the neglect 
of the counsel of poverty gives a certain unreality to their insistence on other counsels 
of perfection. Mrs. Gummere and Miss Hodgkin are both writing about the golden 
age or the great deeds of the more heroic Friends. The reprint of John Woolman’s 
journal was long overdue. If it does not rank with the great diaries, its sincerity, its 
crystal candour, its unconscious humour make it delightful reading. The essays, 
especially that on slavery and a Plea for Poor People, are models of clear statement 
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and honest thinking, and show a point of view which seems'surprisingly modern— 
one, indeed, which is in advance of a great deal of present-day opinion. John Woolman 
evidently was uneasy even in his early day at the attitude of the Society towards 
wealth. 


Oh ! that we who declare against war, and Acknowledge our Trust to be in God 
only, may walk in the Light, and therein examine our Foundations and motives in 
holding great estates. May we look upon our Treasures, and the furniture of our 
Houses, and the Garments in which we array ourselves, and try whether the seeds 
of war have any nourishment in these our possessions or not. Holding Treasures in 
the Self-pleasing Spirit is a strong plant, the fruit whereof ripens fast. 


It has always been the boast of Catholicism that in the ranks of the canonized are 
to be found saints of every kind of temperament. There are certainly some personages 
for whose qualities the English Catholic can never have any great liking. Yet it would 
be presumptuous to say that such have not their uses, do not present aspects of 
religion outside our inclination or over-riding it. It is evident, for instance, that the 
strange, decadent spirit of Huysmans would not have been easily moved from its 
ancient devotions. I see no reason to doubt the sincerity of Huysmans’ conversion. 
He had nothing to gain by it in reputation, and he did not use it in any spirit of 
snobisme, ecclesiastical or aristocratic, as some of his successors have been accused 
of doing. Still, Huysmans converted was not Huysmans entirely changed, and his 
preoccupation with the less pleasant things in life was still evident when he wrote 
of S. Lydwine of Schiedam. Lydwine was born in 1380 in a Europe which Huysmans 
rightly calls terrible—the years of the reign of Charles VI. of France “ call up horrible 
memories ; they drip with blood and reek of licence ’’ ; and the strange times of the 
aftermath of the Albigenses and the Cathari produced strange saints. In his own 
2a way Huysmans wrote of the days of S. Lydwine, S. Colette and S. Frances 
of Rome: 


By means opposed or by means identical, these three women, each bearing the 
stigmata, strove against the evil influences of their times, and accomplished an over- 
whelming task. Never, indeed, had the equilibrium of the world been so nearly overset : 
and it seemed as if God had never been more careful to adjust the balance between 
virtue and vice, and to heap up, when the load of iniquities preponderated, the tortures 
of His saints as a counterbalance against them. 


Lydwine was an invalid from the age of fifteen until her death in 1433. Her works 
were entirely devotional, of a kind which cannot be suitably discussed in a secular 
journal. Huysmans’ life draws very fully on the contemporary biographies, one of 
which is by a relative, Gerlac ; and it gives us, in an introductory chapter, a vivid 
picture of the period. She lay on her bed, and was consulted by all sorts of people. 
She had a native Dutch humour, and a plainness of speech which even then seems to 
have astonished certain folk who expected a saint to be anything but shrewd. She 
evidently had a great power of reading character, and would speak her mind to the 
great as well as to the humble. In some ways she reminds me of Florence Nightingale 
—her sense, her directness and her dislike of claptrap. She lived in an age when people 
delighted in verbal subtleties, and many came to pose her with scholastic problems 


to which Lydwine would reply with the same sense that she used in solving genuine 
difficulties. 


R. ELLIS ROBERTS 
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NEW EDITIONS AND REPRINTS 


ANE AUSTEN, issued and revised, has at last been edited with a thoroughness 
not commonly bestowed upon novelists. Mr. R. W. Chapman’s five-volume edition 
(Oxford University Press, 5 guineas) is perfectly produced and superbly edited. It 
1s not quite complete ; Lady Susan, The Watsons, and the recent Juvenilia are not 
included. On the other hand, Mr. Chapman gives us Lovers’ Vows, the play which 

caused such a rumpus at Mansfield Park. The linguistic notes are exhaustive, the notes 
on obscure references equally so, and there are a number of fascinating appendices on 
early editions, carriages and travel, the topography of Bath and a variety of other themes, 
as well as indexes to the characters, literary allusions, real persons and real places in the 
books. And the illustrations, many in colour, drawn from old prints of places, costumes, 
etc., are deliciously chosen. Mr. Chapman’s labours, even if one ignores the work in the 
text of an author whose text has been considerably corrupted, must have been immense. 
It is difficult to imagine this edition being superseded, and we emphatically recommend 
it as a perfect Christmas present for anyone known to be of the Austen sect. 


Mé& JONATHAN CAPE has published the first two volumes of his ‘“ Shrews- 
bury ” edition of Samuel Butler. There will be twenty at a guinea apiece ; the 
volumes are printed at the Chiswick Press, and we never hope to see a prettier collected 
edition, though we could wish that publishers would think twice before giving these 
editions-de-luxe white backs. The two works which have appeared are Erewhon and A 
Furst Year in Canterbury Settlement, with which are included certain early essays of 
Butler’s, Mr. Festing-Jones and Mr. A. T. Bartholomew are responsible for the edition, 
which is well illustrated from photographs and drawings. With this standard edition Mr. 
Festing-Jones crowns his previous labour for his friend. 


HE Manaton edition of Mr. Galsworthy’s works (Heinemann, 25 guineas) is 

limited to 500 sets for sale, each signed by the author. The first four volumes 
contain The Forsyte Saga and Villa Rubein. The type is very good and large ; the paper 
and binding (white again) of the quality which we expect from Messrs. Heinemann, who 
have recently produced some extraordinarily fine books. Here, happily, we cannot hope 
to have a standard edition, Mr. Galsworthy being in his prime. 


eae great Vailima edition having been completed, Messrs. Heinemann, in conjunc- 
tion with Messrs. Chatto & Windus, Cassell, and Longmans, are now putting on the 
market what will be the first complete popular edition of Stevenson’s works. Ten volumes 
of the ‘‘ Tusitala ” are now ready ; the other twenty-five will be published next year. 
The price (2s. 6d. in cloth, 4s. 6d. in leather, volumes sold separately) is astonishingly 
low. Mr. Lloyd Osbourne has written special introductions for the edition. 


se HE AMBASSADORS (two volumes, 7s. 6d. each) has now been added to Messrs. 
Macmillan’s very handy complete edition of Henry James, 


ALODRY’S Morte d’ Arthur has been revised in two volumes (25s.), by Mr. Cape, 

in conjunction with the Medici Society. The spelling is modernised, and there 
is a bibliographical note by Mr. A. W. Pollard. There are thirty-six illustrations in 
full colour by Mr. Russell Flint ; they are prettily done. 


HE International Library of translations of standard fiction is a new and com- 
mendable enterprise of Mr. Stanley Paul’s. At only two-and-sixpence he gives us, 
with more to follow, Boisgobey’s The Angel of the Chimes and The Convict Colonel, The 
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Decameron, the perennial Paul and Virginia, and Dumas’ The Neapolitan Lovers and The 
Prussian Terror. We implore Mr. Paul to get cover-designs more worthy of the insides. 


FOURTH edition of Mr. J. T. Hackett’s My Commonplace Book (12s. 6d.) comes 


from Messrs. Macmillan. This is one of the most entertaining of modern essays in 
a form, if it be a form, more popular amongst our ancestors. 


R. FISHER UNWIN has just produced a charming uniform edition of Mark 
Rutherford’s works (6 vols., 3s. 6d. each), with new introductions by Mr. H. W. 
Massingham. 


i Bae Navarre Society’s edition of Montaigne’s Works (5 vols., 6 guineas) reprints 
Cotton’s translation, which of recent years has been comparatively neglected in 
favour of Florio’s. It is, in fact, a reprint of Mr. Carew Hazlitt’s edition of 1877, and 
contains Montaigne’s letters as well as his essays. 


ESSRS. HARRAP have published a sumptuous edition (21s.) of Poe’s Tales of 

Mystery and Imagination. It is illustrated (mostly in colour) by Mr. Harry Clarke, 
who is an artist with a macabre imagination and a line and a decorative instinct akin to 
Beardsley’s, though not too obviously derivative. 


E have never seen more suitable colour-illustrations than those made by Mead 

Schaeffer for Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton’s new edition (20s.) of Moby Dick. 
The book scarcely needs illustrations, but we welcome any new edition of a great master- 
piece, which even now is not recognised as universally as it should be. 


HE New Aldine Library (Martin Hopkinson) is a series of reprints looking rather 

like Riccardi Press Books. The first volume is Marcus Aurelius’ Thoughts (10s. 6d. 
and {1 7s. 6d.), beautifully printed with blue headlines. The translation is Long’s—final 
revised version. The second “title” is Shakespeare’s Sonnets, with a Latin translation 
by A. T. Barton (18s.—500 copies). The cheaper edition is in grey boards with canvas back. 
A similar format has been chosen for the Golden Cockerel Press edition of Adlington’s 
Apuleius. This edition, limited to 450 copies, is the finest thing the Press has yet pro- 


duced, and may be commended to collectors. Another edition of Apuleius is published by — 


John Lane and contains many striking illustrations by Jean de Bosschére. 


iid (rebaaek DUCKWORTH issue (225 copies, signed by the artist, at 30s.) an 
attractive edition of Richard Jefferies’s The Story of My Heart, with 36 wood 
engravings by Ethelbert White. We don’t remember that this young painter has illustrated 
a book before : his woodcuts are a very great success. 


1.) Eaeeoe ROUTLEDGE are putting us deep in their debt with The Broadway 
Translations. The last two we have examined (7s. 6d. each) are Mr. Rose’s version of 
Munchausen’s Travels, with Crowquill’s illustrations, and an edition of Cyrano de 
Bergerac’s Voyages to the Moon and the Sun, by Richard Aldington. Mr. Aldington 
has provided us with not only a limpid and elegant English version, but a really admirable 
introduction and appendices. It is nearly two hundred years since the last (a partial) 
edition of this once-famous book appeared. It has a perfect opening and is shrewd and 
amusing throughout. We wish this series luck : it is really covering fresh ground. 


M& LANE’S pocket edition of Anatole France is nearing completion: On Life 
and Letters (first series) and The White Stone (2s. 6d. each) are the latest volumes. 


